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For the Woman's J ournal. - ae 
EXCHANGE, 
BY H. T. ©. 
Wild bramble-vines of the meadow, 
With wealth enough and to spare, 
Give me wine of your globed berries, 
Hung ont in the fervid air. 


Who dropped your seed by the wayside, 
Nor dreamed of the fruits tu be, 
Wins largess of rarer clusters 
Than eye of sense can see, 


No life beats unavailing ,— 
Tho’ barren and poor it seem, 

It must swell the wide world-pulsing, 
Tho’ a drop in the mighty stream. 


Oh, delving, eun-browned farmer! 
Deft hands at the whirring loom! 
As ye clothe and nourish the student, 

Not thankless may he consume! 


But if, into your lives of labor, 
Arich thought he let fall, 

Shall not one sheaf of its barves! 
Acknowledge and pay for all? 


The poem compels the painter, 
For all gifte to each belong; 

And the canvaz, wrought in silence, 
Breathes into the poet song. 


Take heart for each other, toilere,— 
Give each of hia best. Keceive 

What your own life needs, and be patient 
cf what elow years achieve! 


And if ever an Angel of tecord 
Makes up the Book of Days, 
The uct )ou deem reeultless 
On iis goldenest leaf may blaze! 
Florence, Mass. 








— ——————————————EE 
(aNDIDAT+S FORK GOVERNOR OF MASSaA- 
CHUSETTS. 


The subject of Maesachusetts gubernato- 
tial candidates will hurdly have much in- 
terest for readersof the Woman's JOURNAL 
who live outside of this State; yet local 
matters must semetimes be discussed, and 
any question involving the principles of po- 
litical action may involve suggestions that 
have universal value. ‘Therefore I venture 
on this theme; the more especially as I 
cannot quite agree with my friend ‘'H. B. 
B.” in his estimate of the comparative 
claims of canilidates. 

Of course all Massachusetts woman suf- 
fragisis would greatly prefer to have Gov- 
enor Long again re-elected, if they can get 
him; and if this is to be the result, no farth- 
@ discussion is needed, But should he 
beremptorily decline being nominated, or 
thould the choice not fall upon him, in 
What position are woman suffragists placed? 
Mr. Noyes, by the action of his friends, is 
hominated distinctly for the position of 
Lieutenant-Governor; and this restricts the 
choice practically —supposing Governor 
long to be out of the w:y—to Mr. Bishop 
aod Mr. Crapo. As between these my own 
impression would be strongly in favor of 
Mr. Bishop, who seems to me a candidate 
ot high order, apart from the suffrage ques- 
tion. On this point I do not understand 
his position to be essentially different from 
that of Mr. Crapo, both being, as I under- 
wand, honestly opposed to the reform we 
urge. 

But on this point I think that some injus- 
lice is habitually done at the Woman's 
JouRNAL office, and consequently among 
our frends genera!ly, to Mr. Bishop. The 
iMpression has been that he bas been unfair- 
ly and over-vehemently our opponent. This 
€ems to me to attribute to him qualities 
that do not belong to his nature, of which 
fiirness and courtesy are essential parts. 
Mr, Bishop, if I understand him rightly, is 
S essentially conciliatory in his whole tem. 
perament as Governor Long; and yet like 
him, has strength and decision in reserve, 
© a degree which sometimes surprises 

Who have svspected him of the want 
of those qualities. His course in the clos- 
‘0g hours of the session, —a course which in 
Ry judgment did him great credit—suffi- 
tently showed this. I should expect to 
fod him, if elected governor, an opponent 

Woman suffrage, though I think not to 
he extent of vetoing a bill for it. But I 

'd expect to find him a fair and courte- 
%s opponent, This I infer partly from his 

Character and partly because I had 
*ecasion, during two sessions of the legis- 
P tte to consult with him about questions 
Order arising in regard to woman suf- 





frage legislation, and found him as candid 
in his treatment of the matter, and as ready 
to go to the verge of rule and precedent in 
order to give its friendsa fair chance, a8 
any reasonable person could desire. 

Matters at the State House are so very 
imperfectly reported in the newspapers and 
so easily distorted before they reach out- 
siders, that [ venture to think that on this 
point an inside judgment is entitled to more 


weight, ‘‘H. &. B.” mentions certain points 
in which Mr. Bishop has been as he thinks 
unfair to our cause; but on each of those 
points a very little incorrectness in the re- 
port would give a wholly wrong impres- 
sion. Thisis the case, for instance, in re 
gard to the charge of delaying the report of 
acommittee,—athing which may bappen in 
so many ways that I should wish to know 
the facts very minutely before blaming any 
one. Thesame is still more true about the 
appointment of committees—a task Whose 
difficulties can hardly be appreciated from 
outside The president of the Senate finds 
himself, each year, in presence of a body 
largely made up of new men, at whose opin- 
ions he has to guess: and partly also of old. 
er members, most of whom have very de- 
cided opinions as to what committees they 
prefer, and who generally agree in dislik- 
ing a committee like that on woman suf- 
frage, which offers much work in the way 
of long hearings, with very little prospect 
of any legislativeresult. These older mem- 
bers too have generally served already on 
other committees, as on banking or rail- 
roads or the fisheries, and so are assigned 
not merely by custom, but for good seasons 
to the departments where they are strong. 
Out ot all this material the poor President 
has to do the best he can; and he is fortu- 
nate if he gives satisfaction to anybody. 

It is his duty to give a reform measure a 
committee favorable to it, if he can; and I 
have reason to believe that Mr. Bishop en- 
deavored in each year to accomplish this, 
under the above limitations. If he appoint- 
ed one opposed to it, I do not believe it in- 
tentional; and this could only have been the 
case in 1882, at any rate, for it certainly was 
not so in 1880 and 1881, when I was in the 
legislature. In 1880 there was no separate 
woman suffrage committee, but that sub- 
ject was added to the duties of the commit- 
tee on constitutional amendments, In 1881 
there was One, and the majority of the sen- 
ators upon it, as I am very confident, were 
favorable to woman suffrage. (Iam writing 
away from home, and have not my notes of 
the session with me.) As I remember, the 
complaint of the friends of the measure, 
at the time, was only that the chairman of 
this committee was opposed to them. But 
this wag not a valid objection, so long as he 
wasa good chairman, i. e., faithful, cour- 
teous, patient and business-like. Mr. Ab- 
bott was emphati-ally this; and he voted for 
a part of the woman suffrage measures, after 
all. I do not therefore see how the charge 
against Mr. Bishop of having twice consti- 
tuted the woman suffrage committee unfa- 
vorably can be sustained; if he did it, I 
think it was only last year; and if he did it 
then, 1 think it was unintentional. 

But it must be remembered that there are 
always other questions at stake beside 
Woman Suffrage; and that however impor. 
tant and desirable it may be that the gover- 
nor elect should represent correct opinions 
about this, it is also essential that he should 
be an upright and high-minded m«n, who 
will not be scheming for bimself or his 
friends, but will be steadily looking to the 
honor and prosperity of the commonwealth. 
All this is true of Mr. Bishop, and we hive 
no right to forget it. We must remember, 
too, that there is no man to whom the 
pledges of reform come more easily than to 


the demagogue. %. WB. 
27oe 

THE WOMAN’S MINISTERIAL CONFER- 
ENCE. 


The first Convention of Women Preach- 
ers in modern times was held in Boston, at 
the Church of the Disciples, May 29, 1873. 
The invitation, given without sectarian lim- 
itation, called together quite a number of 
women from various parts of the country, 
all engaged in the work of the Christian 
ministry. Of these, but few were ordained 
ministers, the others being simply preach- 
ers called to this service by a deep interest 
in the religious well-being of the commu- 
nity, and a belief that this would be greatly 
promoted by direct ministration of women 
in the Christian church, 

The interest of this meeting was such as 
to lead to the calling of a second conven- 
tion, June 1, 1873. The attendance st this 
was larger than at the previous one, The 
proceedings extended through two sessions, 
at the second of which the communion was 
administered by Rev. Lorenza Hayaes and 





Rev. Mary W. Graves, both ordained clergy- 
women. 

The years which have elapsed since this 
last meeting have witnessed a slow but 
steadfast growth in the numbers and impor- 
tance of the woman ministry; and the need 
of associated action beginning to be felt, at 
the suggestion of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe a 
third convention was held at Hollis street 


ehnreh Raatan fT saad i 
ae ey ow ewney VUUS SB, ISOS. ‘LDe pumoer 


of women preachers at this meeting was 
larger than at the previous conventions. 
After prayer by Mrs. E. M. Bruce, the pres- 
ident, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, introduced 
the order of the day by some remarks upon 
the conventions already held, and gave some 
account of her own preaching in places 
widely distant from each other—in Santo 
Domingo, Rome, avd Jerusalem. Brief but 
interesting addresses were made by Rev. 
Lorenza Haynes, Rev. Sarah M. Perkins, 
Rev. Ada C. Bowles, Rev. Annie H. Shaw, 
and Miss Louise Baker. In these addresses 
the speakers gave some account of the ori 
gin and scope of their ministry, and Rev. 
Ciara M. Bisbee read a paper entitled 
‘Character, not Creed.” 

After a pleasant and profitable session of 
some hours, the convention adjourned to 
hold a business meeting in, the afternoon. 
At this meeting, all the ladies above mer- 
tioned were present, with the exception of 
Mrs. Clara M. Bisbee, who, objecting to the 
use of the word ‘'Christian” in connection 
with the intended association, had declined 
future participation in its work. Plans for 
a@ permanent organization were discussed, 
and the following preamble and constitu- 
tion were adopted as those of the associa- 
tion, to be known as ‘“‘The Woman’s Minis- 
terial Conference.” 

PREAMBLE. 


Whereas, in the providence of God, it has become 
evident that the ministry of women is needed in the 
Christian church, the women preachers who now 
meet in a third convention, recognize the great need 
of associated action for their wo.k, and accordingly 
unite under the following 


CONSLITUTION. 
ABTICLE I, NAME. 


This Association shall be known as The Woman's 
Ministerial Conference. 

ARTICLE Il, OFFICERS. 

Its officersshall be a president, vice-presidents, 
recording and corresponding eectetaries, treasnrer, 
and an executive committee of i ine, includiug the 
president, first vice-president, secretaries and treas- 
urer, to be elected at each annual convention. 


AKTICLE Ill. MEMBERSHIP. 
Any woman engaged in the work of the Christian 


ministry may be admitted to membersbip by a two- 
thirds vote of the executive committee. 
ARTICLE IV, FINANCIAL YEARS AND DUES. 
The financial year shall begin June Ist, aud an an- 
nual fee of one dollar shall be paid. 
ARTICLE VY. MBETINGS. 


An annual meeting shall be held at such time and 
place as the exec utive committee may select, 


ARTICLE VI. AMENDMENTS. 

This constitution may be amended at any annual 
mecting by a two-thirds vete of the members pres 
ent—notice in writing having been given at the pre- 
vious annual meeting. 

Letters of inyuiry concerning the Asso- 
ciation may be addressed to the president, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 5 Park street, Bos- 
ton, or to the corresponding secretary, Rev. 
Sarah M. Perkins, Kvene, N. H. 

Apa C. Bowtks, Ree. See. 
~7oe 

SUFFRAGE MEETING IN WISCONSIN. 

Eprtror JourNAL,—Knowing your inter- 
est in the Woman Suffrage movement, how- 
ever remote the corner of the globein which 
it may find a footing, it seems right to send 
you a little account of a meeting held at 
Berlin on the 25tn of last month. 

The meeting was Called at the request of 
Miss Sarah H. Richards, of Milwaukee, 
agent for the Marathon Co. W.8.A. A 
few ladies of the city secured a hall, attend 
ed tothe necessary advertising, etc. ; and one 
of the member, Miss E. A. Brown, presid- 
ed. Rev. Mr Olin of the M. E. church 
opened the meeting with prayer, which was 
fullowed by an able paper by Miss Richards, 
oc the obj-cts and aims uf the Wisconsin 
W»man Suffrage Association, stating its 
design to be the organizing of associations 
in every town throughout the state, the cir- 
culating of petitions to be presented to the 
State Legislature, and the calling of a State 
Convention te be held at Madison during 
the session of the Legislature, te which the 
best talent of the land should besummoned. 

Miss Richards was. foliowefl by Rev. 
Olympia Brown, of Racine, who spoke elo- 
quently for over an hour on the rights and 
needs of women. A gvod audience listened 
with attention and interest. At the close, a 
collection was taken for the benefit of the 
cause in Wisconsin, and pemphiets were 
distributed among the audience. 





KD. & 
Berlin, Wis., Aug. 2, 1882. 





THE LEGAL STATUS OF WOMEN, 


Eprror JouRNAL:—In several numbers 
of your JouURNAL have appeared articles on 
the amended laws and the rights of married 
women, It seema, according to these, that a 
number of the old laws are abolished, 
which makes it difficult for most women to 
understand, what is now law and what is 


nt. 

Would it not be well for some one who 
understands itand is authority, tocompile a 
compendium of what are now the actual 
laws in regard to women, in a comprehen- 
sive form and at reasonable price? I thiok 
such a compilation would meet with an im- 
mense sale, as almost every woman who can 
read wou'd be interested to buy one. 

Yours truly, L. R. Urnsrno. 





>e 
REJOICING IN IOWA. 


EpirorR JouRNAL:—I cannot refrain from 
dropping you a line, telling you of our glo- 
rious victory. Iowa is rejoicing, and sor- 
rowing hearts are made glad. The people 
of Iowa show the world of what material 
our commonwealth is built. And the wo- 
men--God bless them—they, like Mary of 
old, were at the voting precincts first and 
last, as she, the historic Bible Mary, was at 
the tomb of our Saviour. They worked 
early aod late, scattering prohibition bal- 
lots all day, begging, entreatiug, praying 
every voter to protect their sons and daugh- 
ters, their homes, and their loved state— 
lowa. In our veting precinct, township of 
Lincoln, hot tea, coffee, and a lunch, were 
served to all the voters. The town clerk 
and many of the prominent citizens told 
me they never before enjoyed an election 
so much. They espevially invited the wo- 
men to honor them with their presence at 
all elections in the future. Not an obscene 
word was heard all day. Everything went 
along like a family picnic. Even the anti- 
amendment voters were awed into respect- 
ful silence. ‘Thegrey-haired grandmothers, 
mothers and children, the darling sunny- 
haired girls, with their attentive udmirers, 
all were there, and woe betide the one who 
would dare to cross the prohibition lines! 
for smiles and beaming eyes from the fair 
sex were not for such as those. 

This demonstrates to the world what our 
elections may be when the other half of the 
citizens of this country shall be given the 
equal right of suffrage; when educated 
women and mothers can crystalize their 
thoughts and principles by the exponent of 
the ballot. Yours for the suffrage cause, 

Appie E. ALDRICH. 

Clear Lake, Cerro Gordo Co , lowa. 

WOMEN’S WOKK AND WAGES. 

Eptror JourNAL:—Bane and antidote 
seldom appeared more happily together 
than iu your copy of Mr. Eilliott’s article 
on ‘‘Woman’s Work and Wages,” and 
H. B. 8&.’s editorial comments upon it. 
What you say of the loss of time by wo- 
men, through invalidism, being balanced by 
men’s loss of time, through invalidism and 
dissipation combined, is often verified in 
the departments. A member of congress 
the past session was told by a certain Sec- 
retary that he did not mean to employ any 
more women-clerks. 

“Well,” said the member, ‘‘women and 
disabled soldiers are the very persons to 
whom I think these government places 
ought to belong. Take a stroll down the 
corridors with me; the doors are all open; 
let us glincein. I will bet anything that in 
the rooms where the maleclerks preponder- 
ate, many of them will be talking, 'augh- 
ing, or reading the papers. In the rooms 
chiefly managed by women, you will see 
nearly all the heads bent down diligently 
over the desks. I have noticed this differ- 
ence many a time when walking along past 
the rooms in the departments.” This mem- 
ber is recognized as one of the most wide- 
awake on the floor of congress, seeing ev- 
erything without seeming to look. 

Mr. Elliott writes like a mere theorist, 
without sympathy or actual observation of 
his subject. Ove who wrote with his eyes 
open would have seen that single women, 
with all their loneliness and tneir pecuniary 
troubles, etc., still enjoy better average gen- 
eral health than do married women, even 
when the outward circumstances of the lat- 
ter show no reason for enfeebled health or 
melancholy spirits. Mr. Elliott forgets to 
name one cause of infrequent marriages. It 
is the smothered, half-articulate moans of 
suffering and indignity which escape una- 
wares from the lips of beloved girl-com- 
rades who have found marriage an irksome, 
degrading and hopeless tyranny. The free 
comrades vow to keep free by the labor of 
their own hands or brains. Sracy, 

Washington, D. C., Aug. 6, 1882. 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. M. A. McBraipe, connected with 
the Boston Post, is spending a month or six 
weeks vacation in Williamsburg, Mase., 
near the home of her childhood. 


Miss Saran Brown, daughter of old 
John Brown, has been appointed to a posi- 
tion in the Adjuster’s Department of the 


The posi- 
Branch Mint in pau 2+... 
tion was voluntarily offered het by Supes 
intendent Burton. 


~atean 


Mrs. McBrineg, of Peoria, Mliaois, was 
appointed one of the committee on resolu- 
tions, and the announcement of her name 
evoked applause at the State Greenback La- 
bor convention in that city, on Wednesday 
of last week. 


Mrs. M. F. Su.iivan has written a work 
entitled, ‘‘Ircland of To-day.” Michael Da- 
vitt says of it, “‘Asa history of the Land 
League movement it fs the best contribu- 
tion to our country’s historic literature that 
has appeared in recent years.” 


Carotinge 8. Woop, the matron of 
Swarthmore College, has been obliged to 
resign her position on account of her daugh- 
ter’s health. She has occupied the position 
for the past four years and has shown rare 
executive ability and greatly endeared her 
self to the young women under her charge, 
The colleg? loses in her a most able and ef 
ficient member of the faculty. 


Lapy WILpe gives Saturday receptions 
in London, which are described as forming - 
a most agreeable rendezvous, not only far 
gsthetes, but for writers, actors, painters, 
and even politicians and would be philoso. 
phers. The guestsall meeton an even foot 
ing, as they are ushered up a quaint stair. 
case into cosy saloons, illuminated by a dim 
rose-hued light, where they are greeted by 
their hostess with a graceful courtesy whieh. 
is her characteristic charm, 


Miss Emriy McTavisa, a wealthy society 
young lady of Bultimore, became a nun re- 
cently, under the name of Sister Mary Agnes. 
Miss McTavish is descended from one of 
the oldest families of this country, which is 
closely connected with noted families of ° 
England, and Gen. Winfield Scott was her 
grandfather. She is very wealthy, exceed- 
ingly handsome and graceful, well educa- 
ted, and was appreciative of the pleasures 
and healthfulness of outdoor sports, espe 
cially a dash after the hounds across the 
country. 


Ametia O. Fevpspure, of Nebraska, N. 
J., has patented a spoon that may be used 
by invalids and children without spitting 
its contents. A spoon of ordinary form has 
attached to or formed upon the edge of the 
larger portion of its bow! a lip, which is in- 
clined toward the tip of the bowl and is 
highest opposite the handle and tapered 
each way toward the end of the spoon. The 
lip may be made outwardly similar in form, 
to a section of an inverted spoon-bowl. 
The spoon will prove of great cunvenience 
for those who have the care of children or 
persons who are sick. 


Mary Wank, of Gettysburg, Pa, is an 
applicant for a pension. She lost her dangh- 
ter Jennie, twenty years of age, the 3d of 
July, 1863, by a rebel bullet. At the time, 
the deceased was inside the Union lines en- 
gaged in baking bread for Union soldiers. 
The petitioner was dependent in part for 
support upon her daughter, as ber husband 
was a maniac, and had for many years been 
confined inthe county almshouse. As there 
never had been such a demand made for a, 
pension on account of the loss of the female 
supporter of a family, the congressional 
committee was in doubt as to the wisdom 
of allowing the claim, but finally has con- 
cluded to grant the petition as an act of 
simple justice. 


Mrs. ANNA GaRuin Spencer, of Flor 
ence, Mass., read a paper before the Ameri, 
can Institute of Instruction, which the Bos. 
ton Herald pronounces ‘ta complete ilustra- 
tion of the theories just advanced as to the 
possibilities of woman’s culture, Mrs. Spea- 
cer made an exhaustive analysis of thecauses: 
of the increase of cria.e among the young, 
throwing much of the responsibility upoe 
the State, which does not get controt of the 
children at an earlier age eventhan the. 
primary school,and advocated the kindergar- 
ten as one of the necessary means. She 
also advised that hand-work should go with 
head-work from the very begianiag, giving 
as proof the statistics that so few of our 
criminals know trades, This wasa most 
able production, and full of such condensed 
thought that no true idea of its scope can. 
be given here.” 


vopwgTedyy 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
SALISBURY BEACH AFTFR A STORM. 
RY W. SLOANE KENNEDY. 

Sea-centaurs! 

Ocean-sm.ting, terrible white hoofs! 

Shambling sea-shapes— 

Your liquid no-formed limbs 

Still struggling to be free,— 

Salt-threaded waves wild tossing-- 

Mist-breath floating high,— 

The biinding lightning 

Of your sun seeking eye;— 

Tossing the white fire 

From your supple coats 

Of blue and emerald sheen; 

Incessant hollow roar,— 

Tumultuous speech 

Of tremulous white lips 

Still terror-stricken 

At the wild encounter of the air and sea— 

Demoniac laughter, smiting hoofs, 

And sea-steeds pawing to be free! 

niin 


THE EARLY RAIN. 





Down through the misty air, 
Down from the gloom above, 
Falling, pattering everywhere, 
The rain comes quick with love. 
Softly the missel-thrush 
Sings in the golden storm; 
The robin under a laure! bash 
Walts for tomorrow morn. 


Drip, drip, drip from the eaves, 
Pit, pit, pit on the pane, 
Swish, awish, swish on the drenched leaves 
List! "tis the song of the rain. 
Grasses are bending low, 
Green is the corn and thick; 
You can almost see the nettles grow, 
They grow so strong and quick, 


Soft is the wind from the west, 
Softer the rain’s low sigh; 

The sparrow wasbes his smoky breast, 
And watches the gloomy esky. 

Stirred are the boughs by the breeze, 
Scarcely a leaf ia still, 

Something is moving among the trees 
Like a restless spirit of ill. 


Standing watching the rain, 
Do you not seem to hear 

The voice of God outspeaking again 
To man's ungrateful ear? 

Promising plenty and peace, 
Garners with treasure heaped, 

That eeed-time and harvest shall not cease 
Till the Harvest of Earth be reaped. 

— The Argosy. 





—- ede —-——_— 
A SONG FOR WOMEN. 
Within a dreary narrow room 
That looks upon a noisome street, 
Half fainting with the stifling heat 
A starving girl works out her doom. 
Yet not the less in God's sweet air 
The little birds sing free of care, 
And hawthorns blossom everywhere 


Swift ceaseless toil scarce winneth bread: 
From early dawn till twilight falls, 
Shat in by four dull ugly walls, 

The hours craw! round with murderous tread. 
And all the while in some still place, 
Where intertwining boughs embrace, 
The blackbirds build, time flies apace. 


With envy of the folk who die 
Who may at last their leisure take, 
Whose longed-for sleep none roughly wake, 
Tired hands the restless needle ply. 
Bat far and wide in meadows green 
The golden buttercups are seen, 
And reddening sorrel nods between. 


Too pure and proud to soil her soul 
Or stoop to basely gotten gain, 
By days of changeless want and pain 
The seametress earns a prisoner's dole. 
While in the peaceful field#fhe sheep 
Feed, quiet: and through heaven's blue deep 
The silent cloud-wings stainless keep. 


And if she be alive or dead 
That weary woman scarcely knows, 
But back and forth her needle goes 
In tune with throbbing heart and head. 
Lo, where the leaning alders part, 
White-bosomed swallows, blithe of heart, 
Above still waters skim and dart, 


O God in heaven! shall I who share 
That dying woman's womanhood, 
Taste al] the summer's bounteous good 
Unburdened by her weight of care? 
The white moon-daistes star the grass; 
The lengthening shadows o'er them pass; 
The meadow pool is smooth as glass. 
—McMillan’s Magazine. 


For the Woman's Journal. 


Harrington’s Secret. 











Tom 





BY GEORGIANNE E. WATSON. 

The years, whether few or many, which 
are spent inside of prison walls, seem long- 
er to the prisoner than if passed outside. 
This Tom Harrington felt, without putting 
it into words, as the door of the Albany 
penitentiary closed behind him, and he 
walked away, once more a free man. What 
he did think was, that invisibly, but never 
to be escaped from, those walls would be 
between him and all the world. 

The reader will infer that this man did 
not belong among professional criminals. 
None the less did one doubtful,criminal act, 
or accident, make him their associate dur- 
ing the years of imprisonment which fol- 
lowed as its penalty, and while a weak na- 
ture would have sunk, helpless because 
hopeless, to the lower deep of the ‘‘danger- 
ous classes,” his more vigorously endowed 
temperament could make the resolve to live 
alone. 

Smoke, dust, rattle, pufling of steam, and 
crowding of passengers, are the unfailing 
incidents of the workmen's evening train 
from Spring Meadow, and on the particular 
evening I am describing ‘it was besides in- 
tensely warm. The sunshine still lay full 
and bright on the left bank of the Connec- 
ticut, byt the hills of the right shore were 
in shadow, and cast their duskiness upon 





the quiet surface of the stream. The train 
bore swiftly homeward, through shadow 
and sunshine, men who bad been in grimy 
shops, among noisy hammers and hot fur- 
naces, all the soft spring day, stopping now 
here, now there, and lesing at each station 
some of its passengers. There is but one 
man in the last seat of the last car, and the 
brakeman hardly needs to shout ‘‘Char- 
mian!” so loudly, for he has already risen 
to go out. There is no recognition of him 
as he moves along with the crowd; but as 
he turns off at a corner, two fellow-work- 
men, going home together jus! behiad him, 
take him into their talk. 

“Queer fellow, that is,” says the one. 
“Do you know him, Charley?” 


*‘Not just; he don’t seem to care to know 


anybody.” 

‘‘He’s a fine workman, they say.” 

‘Yes, indeed; has some sort of acquain- 
tance at headquarters,” 

How small this advantage would have 
seemed, if the speaker had known that the 
introduction at headquarters was a letter 
from the warden of the Albany peniten- 
tiary! 

The man so favored had gone on uncon- 
scious of their remarks, and was sitting in 
his room waiting for the supper-bell. The 
window by which he sat looked westward 
to broken lines of hills, above which was 4 
warm belt of unclouded orange light, paling 
into the grayish blue of the sky, and just 
where the hues were blent giittered the 
glory of the evening star. The pervadirg 
expression of his face and figure was 
strength. There was no sign of pain or 
weariness, much less of weakness, except 
in the hungering, longing look of the eyes 
turned to the quiet sky as if with a prayer. 

The jingle of a bell at length arouses 
him, and with a hesitating movement which 
he has not yet been able to lay aside, he 
goes down to the little dining-room. 

There were but two women at the table, 
the house-mistress and her one lady inmate. 
The one was elderly, busy, and ordinary; 
the other still young, and as far from being 
ordinary as from being beautiful. A high, 
broad, unclassical brow, eyes deep set and 
dark, but not brilliant, and the Scotch blood 
that filled her being showing in the high 
cheek-bones, narrow under jaw, and thin 
lips—but the illumination of the face was 
in its sweetness and patience. If Marian 
Eaton had seemingly the pliancy of the 
reed, those who knew her were well aware 
that she was as firm in will as independent 
in thought and action. 

lt was now some months since Harring- 
ton had met her, but their acquaintance had 
been of the slowest growth. A reserve 
most natural to her, and scarcely less so to 
him, but on his own part intensified by the 
ever-present thought of the years he had 
spent in Albany, kept them almost stran- 
gers, though meeting daily at the same ta- 
ble. There was within him a growing sense 
of release from the past, but as yet hardly 
a re-awakened hope for the future, only as 
the spring-time came it seemed to him he 
too had once again his part in all its 
beauty. 

Strolling away from the village one Sun- 
day afternoon, when the air was full of the 
sweetness of apple-blossoms and musical 
with the song of the cat-bird and the whis- 
tle of the oriole, he stopped on a rough 
bridge, leaning over the guard-rail to watch 
the flash of the ripples in the brook, and be 
soothed by their music. His reverie was 
broken by the sound of a footstep, and a 
stranger paused, saying: ‘The angel of the 
resurrection has made the earth lovely 
again—life lord over death, the unceasing 
mystery of nature.” 

“Itis fresh as if the world had never 
looked so before,” Harrington replied. 

‘True, true; and it never has looked just 
so. These are new sprays of leaves, and 
new Clusters of blossoms, which are taking 
their share in creation for the first time,” 
was the answer as the speaker bowed and 
passed on, 

“T will go and hear what that man has to 
say,” thought Harrington, who had recog- 
nized the stranger as one of the ministers 
of the village. The next Sunday morning 
found him at the Church of the Consoler. 

He was not enough used to church-going 
to know how much this church differed in 
beliefs and usages from other churches. 
He had come only to hear what more this 
stranger might say which would find a re- 
sponse in his own thoughts. To all that 
preceded the sermon he gave only ordinary 
attention, but the words of the text aroused 
him. They were: ‘‘Who can forgive sins 
but God only?” 

«The people who asked this question,” said 
the speaker, ‘‘had been startled by hearing 
Jesus say, ‘Thy sins are forgiven thee; go 
in peace.’ Visibly to their apprehension 
he who uttered this absolution was simply 
a map, a teacher, a healer of diseases. To 
some he was the Carpenter of Nazareth; 
but at most onlya man. That which he 
had just uttered they recognized as the ex- 
pression of a divine prerogative. He did 
not meet their objection by a denial of its 
truth, but taught them that they had not 
yet understood it wholly. There is no pow- 
er so potent to awaken the moral life of the 
soul, and deliver it from the bondage of 
sin. The repentant soul must despair, and 
the endeavor after righteousness be aban- 





doned, unless forgiveness once mure imparts 
hope to the soul. Nothing more hideously 
materialistic than Dante's hell can be pre- 
sented to the imagination, but nothing em- 
bodies its spiritual conception more intense- 
ly than the inscription over its entrance: 
‘Let him who enters here leave all hope.” 
It is the deepest hell the human soul can 
know. *But,” continued the speaker, 
‘Jesus, who came making known the will 
of the Father, proffers to every repentant 
heart that forgiveness by which the Father 
will bring all his children back unto him- 
self, by which he will uplift them again 
when they fall, as the mother lifts her child 
when it stumbles in its baby attempts to 
walk. Be sure, my friends, all of you, that 
there is no barrier but unrepented sin, per- 
sistent selfishness, which can even for a 
time keep you apart from the consciousness 
of the divine forgiveness. May our Father 
grant to you all that you may never be so 
unbelieving that you areafraid to goto Him 
repentantly, and as His pardou brings peace 
to your own hearts, may you also give 
peace by the forgiveness you show to your 
repentant fellows.” 

To Harrington, these utterances were 
something never to be forgotten, and once 
more he felt that, in spite of all the past, 
the future was not without hope. 

As the days of spring and summer pass- 
ed, leaving each some fresh touch of beauty 
on the world, the truth which had entered 
into his life grew and blossomed. His new 
life was a constant surprise to himself. It 
was beginning to show outwardly. As he 
lost consciousness of the old misery and 
degradation, he began to take part in little 
things where not long before he would 
have felt himself an iotruder. That he 
was daring to let his thoughts dwell upon 
Marian Eaton he would not have allowed 
yet even to himself; but a day came when 
the fact could not longer be put aside, and 
Tom Harrington walked among the glories 
of summer for once as one who having eyes 
sees not. Far away in the woods he sat 
down beside a tree and bent his face upon 
his hands, as if to shut out the joy of the 
world which knew nothing of his grief. 
Weariness and pain were in his face as he 
turn.d homeward; and silently he went 
away to his own room, from the sight of 
Marian’s face. 

During the early autumn, Mrs, Lane’s 
house received a new inmate, an invalid boy 
for whom all that human skill and tender- 
ness couid do was to give him gentle care 
till he should enter the life beyond. At 
times, no one could do so mnch for the boy 
as Harrington,and the quickness with which 
he seized every opportunity of giving help 
did not escape Marian’s notice, raising her 
esteem by the gentleness which softened but 
did not weaken his manliness. Quiet daily 
intercourse, with its unconscious revelas- 
tions of character, is one of the most pow- 
erful agencies in creating likes and dislikes 
which some occasion may call out in unex- 
pected strength. What he felt for Marian, 
Harrington understood; but of any feeling 
on her part, beyond mere friendliness, he 
had no evidence and less hope. 

It would have been long indeed before he 
would have dared put this to the test, had 
he not been an involuntary listener to some 
conversation between Marian and a lady 
who had called upon her, 

“I shall never recognize her, of course,” 
was the remark he first noticed. 

‘‘Why not, pray?” rejoined Marian. 

‘Recognize her! Why, Marian Eaton, 
what will people think?” 

“People do not always think right. I 
believe that Ruth Carter is as true a woman 
as I am.” 

“But you know this is so—everybody 
knows it.” 

“Certainly; but ‘let him that is without 
sin’ refuse. I will not help to push any 
soul down to despair, if I know it.” 

“Well, you know, Miss Eaton, such 
things can't be countenanced.” 

“It depends, I find, very much upon who 
the guilty party is. There are several 
wholly unrepentant men who are in society, 
and who are sufficiently countenanced. If 
they can be left to their own consciences, 
will society be any worse if it applies the 
same law to women?” 

“Don’t you think people ought to be pun- 
ished who do wrong?” 

**T not only think they ought to be, but I 
thizk they always are punished. There is 
no broken law that does not avenge itself. 
But we are not its administrators always, 
and are too aptto inflict the penalty on 
penitent and impenitent alike, without jus- 
tice or charity.” 

“Good night, Miss Eaton,” said the vis- 
itor, cold)y. ‘I don’t know what would 
become of society if such opinions as yours 
were common.” 

Neither did Marian, though she failed to 
see that it would be any worse; and Har- 
rington, listening, was satisfied that it 
would be much better. 

‘Will you take a ride with me to-day, 
Miss Eaton?” Harrington asked, the morn- 
ing after he had overheard this conversa- 
tion. 

“Certainly. I should like a full draught 
of this delicious Indian summer day.” 

The grass of the meadows was sere, the 
elms were brown and nearly leafless, but 





many maples and dogwoods were still bril- 
liant—‘‘brighter than brightest silks of 
Samarcand.” In the gorges of the hills the 
autumn haze softened every line, while 
over all the blue heaven looked down in 
peace. It was not till they were returning, 
and Harrington felt that the time left was 
short even for what he wished to say, that 
Le began to speak of what was most in his 
thoughts. 

‘‘Miss Eaton, will you share a secret 
with me? I have one—neither pleasant nor 
romantic, a hard every-day fact—and I 
should not ask you to listen to anything so 
disagreeable if I did not want you to know 
me justaslam. It seems to me we are 
friends, and yet I may be mistaken. At 
any rate, I don’t want your friendship un- 
der what you might consider, if you knew, 
false pretences.” 

‘‘Mr. Harrington, if you think I can be 
trusted with a secret, you pay me a com- 
pliment which I shall try to deserve. You 
prove that you wish me to remain your 
friend.” 

“Thank you, Miss Eaton. I am going to 
tell you something which may interrupt 
our friendship, but I must risk that. 

“I am without any near relatives, and 
was brought up by those who gave me none 
of the affection which children need; but I 
roughed it pretty well, and, thanks to free 
schools, had enough education to begin 
with as a mechanic when [ was sixteen. 
I became a machinist, and made myself in- 
dependent; but I had no home, and lived 
entirely in the society of workmen like my- 
self. Pride, or self-respect, or tempera- 
ment, kept me from very bad habits. I 
went sometimes with a party to some 
lager saloon. It was out of such a visit 
that my worst deed came, if it was mine. 
A man in the party accused me of interfer- 
ing with a girl who was nothing to me, 
whatever she wasto him, At last hestruck 
me, and in the rough quarrel that followed, 
whether by a blow | gave, or by his fall, he 
was killed. Iwas tried for his murder; but 
as neither malice nor intention could be 
proved, I was committed to Albany peni- 
tentiary for seven years. I hardly thought 
my life worth much; but I had no one to 
blame, and no one to suffer either, except 
myself. Good behavior, and my having 
the good fortune to save the lives of a num- 
ber of men by discovering that the steam- 
guage of the engine was out of order, re- 
lieved me of three years of prison life, and 
gave me, besides, the chance to come here, 
a stranger, and take up life again. I have 
not taken it up just as I left it. Meaning 
to live alone, and at least to respect myself, 
I have tried to open my mind to the best 
that came to me. What my life has ap- 
peared to you, that, except for my secret, 
it has really beea since you have known 
me. What do you think of me for acting 
as if I belonged to your world of purity and 
right?” 

“The real world of purity and right is 
surely that in which those abide who seek 
after these things, and forsake the evil. If 
I am in that world, I cannot wish that any 
one should be expelled from it who has 
striven to enter.” 

Marian turned her head as she spoke; 
her voice had in it some thrill of emotion. 
Their eyes met, and the doubt in his was 
extinguished by the light in hers, ‘*Who- 
soever’s sins ye remit they are remitted 
unto them.” In her sight, and therefore in 
his own, Harrington felt free and clean. 

‘I find I have another secret which you 
tempt me to tell you. Promise methat you 
will forgive me if what I say displeases 
you?” 

“I promise that, freely.” 

‘‘Marian, I may not be fit to say it, but it 
is true and I cannot change it. I love you, 
Marian.” 

Marian sat still, utterly still and silent, 
not long,—and it seemed to her as if a win- 
dow were opened in her soul, by the light 
of which she saw there something unseen 
before. 

“There is nothing to forgive,” she said 
quietly. 

‘‘Am I then all to you that you are to me, 
Marian?” 

‘Yes, al]. And you are stronger and bet- 
ter than I thought you.” 

“‘Will there come a time when you will 
say this to me before the world? When 
my dearest friend will also be my wife?” 

‘Yes, when we have tested our faith in 
each other. We ought to do that, don’t you 
think so?” 

“For you it may be needful, as it is most 
surely your right. I have much to learn of 
you, but nothing, I believe, that will lessen 
my faith in you.” 

Is it needful to tell more? Surely as the 
days went by there came to these blended 
lives a time when they said not, ‘‘We loved 
once,” but ‘We love as never before.” 

The heart of the rose is fairer 
Thah ever the bud unblown; 
The love of to-day flows deeper, 
Its chord has a fuller tone, 

or 


THE DISH DEMON. 


BY ELEANOR KIRK, 








Mrs. Leonard had washed the breakfast, 
dinner and supper dishes. She had pre- 
pared food to fill these dishes, and bad 
swept, dusted, churned and scrubbed. In 





fact, every housekeeping detail that needed 
attention had received it, and now Mrs. 
Leonard was not only tired in body, but 
worn out in spirit. ‘The tea-dishes had 
gone hard. ‘There was nothing vicious or 
even eccentric about Mrs. Leonard, but it 
is a fact that on this occasion she was pos- 
sessed by a sudden desire to break every 
dish on the table. Mrs. Leonard held her- 
self to a strict accountability in all thirgs, 
and this revelation of latent wickedness 
was most appalling. The exhausted house- 
keeper could find no shadow of justification 
or excuse for the temptation which had so 
suddenly seized her. The idea of a re- 
spectable woman and a church-member 
wanting to break dishes! What if she had 
been a little more off her guard, and the 
temptation hac been a little stronger? She 
shuddered at the thought. At this crisis 
her husband, Deacon Leonard, came up 
from the barn. ‘‘Chores all done,” he re- 
marked, cheerily, ‘‘and old Bill’ll be round 
ina few minutes to take us to meeting. 
You've got. to change your gown, I sup- 
pose?” 

“I never can go to the village to-night,” 
Mrs. Leonard replied. ‘‘I am so tired that 
I can hardly drag one foot after the other.” 

“Old Bill’ll do {the dragging,” said the 
deacon, good naturedly, 

Mrs. Leonard might have said that she 
was sick—for so she was in soul and body 
—but she thought of the supper dishes, 
and moved silently away to “change her 
gown.” 

“You had better step a little lively,” the 
deacon suggested, wondering] why it was 
that every day that passed! found his wife 
less and less interested in spiritual things 
She was a model housekeeper. Her butter 
was the best in the country, and, in fact, 
everything that left her hands was as good 
as it possibly cou!d be. But she had grown 
very careless about her church duties, and 
the deacon decided to charge her with her 
derelictions on the way to the sanctuary. 
He was a kind-hearted, zealous, obtuse 
man, with a strong physique and a healthy 
temperament, There was no reason that he 
could see for his wife’s apparent indiffer- 
ence to the things that most interested him. 
That physical fatigue could have anything 
to do with spiritual obscuration never oc- 
curred to him. A body was a body, and a 
soul was a soul, each living its own life 
quite independently of the other. Deacon 
Leonard would have‘had’grave fears for the 
person who hinted at any relation between 
them. His wife hadjallowed herself to be- 
come careless and indifferent, and it was his 
business to labor with*her. So, after 
awhile, he broke the silence by the follow- 
ing remark: ‘‘Let’s see. Was it last time 
or time before that you got asleep in even- 
ing meeting?” 

“I’ve been asleep every time that I’ve been 
lately,” Mrs. Leonard replied, with burning 
cheeks, and then added, ‘‘I suppose I shal! 
do the same thing to-night.’ 

‘But you didu’t use to do so,’’ said the 
deacon. 

“No, I didn’t,” his wife replied, “but I 
don’t think I’m as strong as I used to be. 
When night comes I want to go to bed.” 

“But look here, Mary. You know your- 
self that you ought to go to meeting.” 

Mrs. Leonard’s reply was a somewhat re 
luctant affirmative. 

“You will have to look out for yourself,’ 
her husband remarked, sadly, ‘‘or you will 
be tempted beyond your ability to resist.” 

Mrs. Leonard thought of the supper dish- 
es, and concluded it was quite likely. 

“It is a'l wrong, Mary,” he went on. 
“You must see yourself that it is all 
wrong.” 

Something was wrong, certainly, but Mrs. 
Leonard had a dim idea that it was not ex- 
actly in the way her husband meant. It 
was true she was growing fretful and impa- 
tient, and that duties that had once been 
pleasant enough were now more than dis- 
tasteful. But even with her husband’s ad- 
monition ringing in her ears she saw no 
way to make them less so. The next day 
was Saturday. There were six ‘farm 
hands” to cook for, beside all Sunday’s 
work to anticipate. There was the inevita- 
ble scrubbing, and the everlasting dish- 
washing. There would be something for 
her hands to do from five o’clock in the 
morning till seven in the evening; and the 
worst of it was that this drudgery was all 
she could think of, even though her con- 
science was actively engaged in chastising 
her. 

Old Bill made good time, and when he 
drew up to the village church there was 
nearly half an hour to spare. The deacon 
thought of some errands to do, and Mrs. 
Leonard concluded to utilize the time by a 
call on the new minister’s wife. Feeling as 
she did, it was a hard thing to do, but ac- 
cording to her husband’s theory the harder 
the better; so with a sinking heart she rang 
the parsonage bell, wondering as she did so 
what she could find to ta)k about, and how 
she could possibly endure the few moments 
between then and church-time. 

Mrs. Shepherd was at home, and opened 
the door herself to her unexpected guest. 

‘I saw your carriage,” said the hostess, 
after an apology from Mrs. Leonard for not 
having called before, ‘‘and I was just going 
out to ask you to come in. It must be 
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very difficult for you to find time to make 
calls.” 

“I suppose I ought to find time,” Mrs. 
Leonard replied wearily, ‘‘but I don’t, and 
it really seems impossible.” 

‘But aren’t you too tired to be out tiis 
evening?” the lady inquired, noticing as 
only tender-hearted, sympathetic women 
can, the lines of pain about her visitor's 
mouth, and the air of weariness that per- 
vaded her. 

This was somewhat strange, Mrs. Leon- 
ard thought. The idea of the minister's 
wife suggesting that she might be too tired 
to go to meeting. ‘‘I am very tired,” she 
replied, ‘“‘and I told my husband that I 
didn’t feel as if I could come; butof course 
that was wrong.” 

Mrs, Shepherd smiled. 

‘‘But don’t you think it was wrong?” Mrs, 
Leonard inquired. 

“T think there is something wrong some- 
where, but in my opinion the greatest wrong 
lies in your overworking yourself.” 

‘But there is just so much work to do,’ 
Mrs. Leonard replied, in a voice that trem- 
bled pitifully. 

“] think I know just about how you 
feel,” said Mrs. Shepherd, after a moment's 
pause. 

“Oh! no you don’t!” her guest respond- 
ed, quickly. ‘No one can imagine how 
wicked and wretched If am.” 

‘I can,” and the minister’s wife took her 
companion’s hand in her’s, ‘‘because I have 
been in the same condition. Your nerves 
have at last become so rasped with the de- 
tails of drudgery, and the constant strain 
upon them, that they have at last taken the 
reins in their own hands, and now drive 
you iastead of your mastering them. Our 
nerves are excellent servants, but most des- 
potic masters, ¥ Let me tell you something 
of myself. Ionce had the care of a very 
sick friend. For three months I was occu- 
pied day and night. 

“After a while I found myself growing 
very irritable. The voice of the sufferer 
calling me from my sleep in the night 
would make‘me positively angry. Nowthe 
best part of{me was not angry. I would 
have sacrificed just as much asever; but my 
nerves had got the upper hand, and all I 
could do was to keep their secret. One 
night comes before me with awful distinct- 
ness. Three or four times I had been 
awakened from a sound sleep, and the last 
time my friend requested me to go to the 
kitchen and make her acup of tea. For a 
long time the fire wouldn’t burn, and when 
it did the water in the kettle tasted of smoke, 
and I was obliged to wait for more to heat. 
Allthe time 1 knew my friend was abso- 
lutely suffering for the drink; and at last 
my nerves became so excited that it was 
with the greatest difficulty I prevented my- 
self from throwing the cup and saucer 
across the room. All sorts of horrible 
things came into my mind, and it was only 
by the supremest effort that I kept myself 
from shrieking at the top of my voice. No- 
body can tell how conscience-stricken I was 
when I took that cup of tea to my friend. 
I felt myself not only disloyal to her, but 
absolutely deficient in every womanly and 
Christian attribute. The next morning a 
delirious headache settled the question, and 
I was in bed for more than a month. My 
nerves have never recovered from the shock, 
and I doubt if they ever will.” 

“I wanted to break dishes to-night!” Mrs, 
Leonard sobbed. 

“I supposed it was as bad as that!” Mrs. 
Shepherd replied. ‘‘Is it the first time you 
have ever felt destructive?” 

“The first. I have felt very cross, and 
very much abused, and have cried a good 
deal when I could do so in secret, but I 
never before wished to break anything.” 

“It was not you, it was your nerves,” Mrs. 
Shepherd responded. “I have discovered 
that my nerves and I are two distinct indi- 
vidualities. If reason has the helm, then 
our nerves work in harmony with us; but 
if they are ignored or abused, they run riot 
with the body and stultify the soul. To- 
night it was your duty to go to bed. The 
religion that hasn’t common sense initis no 
religion at all.” 

«But what shall I do to-morrow?” Mrs. 
Leonard inquired. 

«I see but one thing to do, and that is to 
have some one help you do your work.” 

‘*But [ don’t think my husband will con- 
sent to such an arrangement.” 

“Try him,” said the hostess, ‘‘and I will 
call upon you in a few days and see how 
you make out.” 

Mrs. Leonard did as she was told, and, to 
her inexpressible surprise, her husband did 
not offer a single objection. It took some 
time for the rasped nerves to become quiet 
and healthy again, but the new servant was 
capable and faithful, and after a while Mrs. 
Leonard declared herself ‘‘as good as new.” 
But the servant remained; for the deacon, 
finding that his wife was her old self in 
spiritual matters, was wise enough to insist 
upon a continuation of the favorable con- 
ditions. —Congregationalist. 





THEN AND NOW. 


I remember when thirteen clergymen 
seceded from our Nortolk County Anti- 
slavery Society because a woman was put 
on a committee and the president decided 














that, by the constitution of the society, wo- 
men had equal right with the men. And 
when the General Association of Massachu- 
setts clergymen, deeply concerned because a 
few women were lecturing against negro 
slavery, issued a ‘‘pastoral letter,” calling 
the attention of the churches ‘‘to the dan- 
gers which at present threaten the female 
character with wide-spread and permanent 
injury,” and expressed rezret for the ‘‘mis- 
taken conduct of those who encourage 
females to bear an obtrusive and ostentatious 
partin measures of reform, and countenance 
any of that sex who so far forget themselves 
as to itinerate in the character of public 
lecturers and teachers.” And when asome- 
what prominent minister in Massachusetts 
said, *‘Dark will be the day when the pub- 
lic taste becomes so vitiated as to suffer the 
cause of Christian benevolence and the inter- 
est of Christian truth to be sustained in 
harangues of female orators,” and when 
clergymen generally quoted St. Paul as say- 
ing: ‘‘Let women keep silence in the church.” 
And we also remember when a Christian 
woman was put out of a prayer meeting in 
a Dorchester church while exhorting those 
present to prepare for the second coming of 
Christ. 

Of late years the clergy seem to be of the 
opinion that St. Paul only meant his re- 
marks to apply to some ignorant, noisy 
women of his time. These reminiscences 
were brought to mind by the fact that with- 
in one week, three of the places for public 
worship in different parts of Dorchester 
have been occupied by women as speakers 
on moral and religious subjects, anda few 
weeks previous the pulpit of one of our 
older churches was occupied on Sunday by 
a woman preacher.—//. W. Blanchard in 
Boston Beacon. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 





Mr. and Mrs. J.J. Bowers, of Hudson, 
Mich., have found their daughter Lilla,who 
was stolen by gypsies fifteen years ago. At 
the time of the abduction the family lived 
in Sandusky, Ohio, and from that point an 
unsuccessful search was conducted for 
years. The daughter, now a young wo- 
man of eighteen years, has been discovered 
in the family of James Calkins, a farmer 
living near Genoa, Ohio, to whom she hid 
been bound over by the town authorities, in 
the belief that the gypsies in whose possess- 
ion she was found had no claim upon her. 
Mrs. Bowers has completely identified her 
daughter and taken her home. 


George William Curtis in 1855 became a 
silent partner in the firm of Dix, Edwards 
& Co., the publishers of Putnam’s Monthly. 
He invested $10,000, but had no part in its 
management. Two years later the firm 
failed, and Mr. Curtis, through some in- 
formality in drawing up the articles of 
partnership, was declared responsible for a 
portion of itsdebts. Many of his friends 
held that he was in no way bound beyond 
the $10,000, and urged him to test the ques- 
tion in the courts. Mr. Curtis refused, al- 
though this decision involved him a debt of 
$100,000. He surrendered all his property. 
In sixteen years, by most arduous labor, 
writing and lecturing, he has paid the last 
dollar of the debt. 


The owners and lessees of houses in New 
York who have let the same for immoral 
purposes are greatly excited because twenty 
of their number are soon to be summoned 
to court, the grand jury having found bills 
of indictment against them for keeping or 
letting disorderly houses. Theresidents of 
the neghborhoods in which the houses are 
located have presented complaints with spe- 
cific charges. Now we shall see whether 
the public sentiment has been worked up 
to that degree necessary to suppress the so- 
cial evil. If it has New York will gain 
thereby; if it has not, the trial of the cases 
will only result in a profitable advertise- 
ment for the defendants. If this movement 
is successful in New York a similar one 
ought to beorganized in all large cities.— 
Boston Globe. 


It is really amusing to see the efforts of 
the Dame Partingtons in the Massachusetts 
Medical Society to sweep back, with their 
stubby old brooms, the ocean of progress. 
They won’t admit women physicians to 
their membership, though a majority of the 
society is ready to receive them, and thou- 
sands of the most refined and cultivated 
women of the land are joyfully welcoming 
thoroughly educated physicians of their 
own sex to their sick rooms. And they 
won't ‘‘recognize” any other ‘pathy, if they 
die for it, though a large and growing per- 
centage of the intelligent classes is employ- 
ing homceopaths and other so-called irregu- 
lars, and their sick ones persist in getting 
well under this treatment a great deal more 
comfortably than under the old school, and 
in quite as large a proportion. A _ profes- 
sional man must value his independence at 
alow figure, when he permits an associa- 
tion to dictate 30 him whom he shall permit 
to consult with him.—Boston Herald. 


A ‘‘Sociologic Society” has been formed 
in New York, witha view to the ameliora- 
tion of the social condition of mankind. 
Its object is the propagation of the knowl- 
edge of the law of mutual helpfulness, and 
its application to all the interests of life. 





Its aim is to send tracts to all parts of the 
country, and to organize sentiment in regard 
torapidly growing evilsin our midst, which, 
if not arrested by a high moral sentiment, 
will prove destructive to republican institu- 
tions. Correspondence is solicited; and 
those interested in the movement will please 
address Miss Clara White, Corresponding 
Secretary, No. 124 Amity street, or the 
President of the Association, Mrs..Imogene 
C. Fales, 52 Seventh avenue, Brooklyn,N. Y. 





THE ONLY TRUE 


“RICHARDSON” 


If you wish to get the only trne “Richardson”— 
and there is only one—be particalar to order by the 
whole title: — 


Richardson's New Method 


FOR THE 


PIANO-FORTE. 


By NATHAN C. RICHARDSON. 
PRICE $3.25. 
AMERICAN AND Foreten FINGERING, 


It isthe most wonderfully successful instruction 
book ever published, 


OVER 300,000 COPIES 


have been sold, and stil! its popularity does not 
Wane. With its perfect and progressive system and 
thoroughly practical course of musical study, it 
stands without a peer, as the 


Most Perfect of ‘Music Books, 


absolntely without errors, and a universal favorite. 
DON’T FORGET THE TITLE! 








OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. — 


No Longer an Experiment, 


The education of girlsat CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
All the classes have been open to them for several 
years, during which their work has fully equalled 
that of the boys, and some have already distinguish- 
ed themselves at the College or University for which 
they were fitted here. 


Girls fitting here for COLLEGE orthe INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY have the advantage of reciting 
with boys who are regularly preparing, under teach- 
ers of long experience in thie line. 


The number of girls at Chauncy Hall now exceeds 
the average of private schools for their sex only, A 
refined and experienced woman gives them especial 
care. HEALTH is made the first consideration. 
Some girls who entered school shackled by debility 
and headaches have become free to study with ease, 
under the favorable conditions of pure air, even 
temperature, sunny, pleasant rooms, seats and desks 
that involve no stooping, alternation of light work 
with hard, and calisthenic and vocal exercises. 


SPECIAL STUDENTS of any age are admitted, 
who wish to pursue one or two branches without the 
falliconfinement of school. Many of the privileges 
of regular students are open to these without extra 
charge. 

The Special BUSINESS COURSE meets the wants 
of girls intending to be Bookkeepers, Accountants, 
Copyists, etc. Besides this, the business habits dai- 
ly insisted on for all pupils, in the prompt and exact 
fulfillment of every school duty, are as useful to 
girls as to boys, while their opportunities for learn- 
ing such in youth have too often been few. 


[From the “Lynn Union.”’} 
Lite Almost from the Dead. 


As the conductor of a public journal, we consider 
itin the line of our duty to inform our readers of all 
mattera which concern the public welfare. In our 
advertising columns, it is our purpose to admit noth- 
ing that is not useful or beneficial, and we strive, as 
far as possible, to gain a personal kuowledge of the 
person or thing we advertise. We are carrying an 
advertisement of Dr. George W. Rhodes, whose 
mode of treatment isthe Electro-Magnetic, and who 
makes a speciality of treating paralysis, brain and 
nervous diseases. We have made it a point to look 
into the matter of his practice to a certain extent, 
and have heard such unqualified testimonials from 
parties who have been treated by. him, that we are 
prepared to commend him as an accomplished and 
successfal practitioner. 

Hearing recently of a very important case that was 
under his charge, and ty some previous knowl- 
edge of the family, we made it a point to call upon 
the mother of the patient, and hear her own testimo- 
ny inthecase. The patient is Miss Sadie M. Puring- 
ton, of Mattapoisett, in this State, and her condition 
has attracted mnch attention in herown tewn and 
in Marion, Fairhaven, New Bedford,and other places 
in the vicinity. 

She had enjoyed good health up to September, 
1880, when she was taken with a troublesome cough, 
and soon after, her spine began to be affected, and 
rapidly grew worse, till after a few months, she was 
confined to her bed, totally helpless, and unable to 
move even her fingers. In the early stages, she was 
taken to one of the most successful physicians in 
that section of the State, who insisted that there 
was no organic disease, and commenced a course of 
treatment. The progress of the disease was, how- 
ever, 80 rapid 9s to bafile all his efforts in her behalf, 
and the 25th of March, 18S1, he commenced Dr. Weir 
Mitchell's famous mode of treatment for diseases of 
the nervous system. Following this treatment of 
shutting the patient away from all disturbing out- 
ward influences, there came, in addition to her utter 
helplessness, an extreme sensitiveness, so that she 
could not bear even the lightest touch from any per- 
son. 

Having received no benefit, but apparently failing, 
the 13th of August she was taken to an institution 
founded and maintained for the treatment of nervous 
diseases; she was in a condition of utter helplessness. 
and though the physician in charge claimed, like 
her former attendant that there was no organic 
disease, there was no improvement in the condition 
of the patient. Aftera time, however, this extreme 
sensitiveness of feeling gave way to an utter dead- 
ness to all sensibility, and ehe lingered in that con- 
ditien. About the first of March of the present year, 
the superintendent notified the family that she must 
be removed as they could do nothing for her, and 


- after some hesitancy, she was placed in charge of 


Dr. Rhodes. Within a short time, the sense of 
feeling returned to the ends of her fingers, and 
gradually worked up into her hands and arms, and 
slowly she began to regain the use of her muscles, so 
that afterhaving been unable to move either arm or 
hand, or even her head to the slightest degree, she is 
now able to move her head and to use her hands and 
arms, and is fast regaining her strength and acquiring 
the use of the other muscles of her : Altogether 
thc case is a very peculiar one, but the improvement 
under Dr. Rhodes’ treatment has been as surprising 
as it is gratifying. The family feel the kindest 
regard for the physician who first had charge of the 
case, and the utmost confidence in his ability, but 
they feel that their daughter’s great improvement 
and prospective restoration is due entirely to Dr. 
Rhodes’ great experier<« with diseases of this char- 
acter, and his peculiar method of treating them. 


A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made 
$12 Costly outfit free. Address Traugz}& Co,, Au- 
gusta, Maine. 


PHOTOGRAPH | berfoand-at any season of the 
, Sta- 


yearat WARD & GAY" 
ALBUMS. 








tioners, 184 Devonshire street 
Bosston. 
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NEW BOOKS. 
In the Harbor. 

*“Uitima Thale” Part IT. By HENRY WADS- 
WOKTH LONGFELLOW. With a fine Steel Por- 
trait, 1 vol. lé6mo, gM top, $1.00, 

This volame inc!udes the poems published by Mr. 
Longfellow in magazines and literary weeklies since 
the appearance of “Ultima Thule,” with a number 
of poems never before printed, which will first ap 
pear in this book. Asthisis the last volume of lyr- 
ics the world can have from Mr. Longfellow, it is 
welcomed with eager gratitude. 


In the Saddle. 
1 vol. 16mo, $1.00, 

A collection of the best and most famous poems of 
horseback rides, including such ballads as “How 
they brought the Good News fron Ghent to Aix,” 
and other lyrics which all riders and all lovers of stir- 
ring poetry will greatly enjoy. It ought to bea very 
popular summer book. 


Mabel Vaughan, 
By the author of “The Lamplighter,” ete. New 

Edition. 12mo, $1.50. 

“Mabel Vaughan” when first published was hardly 
less popular than **Tle Lamplighter,”’ and was pro. 
noinced by critics even better thar that famous 
story, 


Henry D, Thoreau. 

By FRANK B. SANBORN. Vol. 3 of ‘‘American 
Men of Letters,” edited by Cuartes DupLEY 
Warner. With fine steel portrait. 16mo, gilt 
top, $1.25. 

Thoreau is one of the most original and distinct 
figures in American literature. Inthis book, his in- 
timate friend, Mr. Sanborn, tells the story of his 
life, describes his mods of thought, and indicates 
the deep and wholesome influence his writings have 
had upon English and American letters. 


The Bridal March, and Other 


Stories. 


By BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. Translated by 
Prof. R. B. ANDERSON. With four iliustrations. 
lé6mo, $1.00, 

Thisis the fifth volume in this authorized edition 
of Bjornson’s famous Norwegian stories. Like “Syn- 
nove Solbakken,”’ *‘Arne,’’ “‘A Happy Boy,” and 
“The Fisher Maiden.” it justifies the critic who pro- 
nounced Bjornson ‘the prince of story-tellers,”’ 


Reminiscences of Oriel College 
and the Oxford Movement. 
By T. MOZLEY, formerly Fellow of Oriel. 2 vols. 

Crown 8vo. $3.00. 

The Oxford movement was not only one of the 
most impor.antin the religious history of E.gland, 
but so many famous men were conspicnous in it that 
it had a remarkable personal as well as historic inter- 
est. Newman, Pusey, Keble, and wany other not- 
able men figure in Mr. Mozley’s engaging “Reminis- 
cences,”’ whichare fall of anecdotes ard’ recollec- 
tions that will be read with nearly as great zest in 
America as in England, 


Peter the Great. 


Two new volumesin Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s ex- 
cellent Biographical Series. 

They give ina popular and condensed form the 
leading facts in the remarkable and romantic career 
of Peter the Great, 2 vole. 18mo. $1.20. 

*,* For sale by all booksellers, Sent by mail post- 
paid, on receipt of price,by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. Boston. 





“The style is crisp and enjoyable." 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


A Summer in the Azores, 
WITH A GLIMPSE OF MADEIRA, 
By Miss C. ALICE BAKER, Little Classic Style. 

Cloth, gilt edges, $1.25. 

“Those who have enjoyed the rare pleasure of list- 
ening to Miss Baker's lectures on colonise! history 
witl welcome cagerly any book from her hand. She 
isone of the few persons who have the power to 
make things distant in space and time living and 

resent tothe mindof another. It was our good 
ortane, years ago, to hear a lecturegiven by her in 
the Old South Church. The lecture suited the place. 
We lived and suffered with those who had long been 
in their graves. When we came out of the historic 
building, the sky seemed higher and the world wid- 
er, and we could almost see the footprints of saints 
and martyrs faintly marked in flame on the worn 
pavements of Boston streets. Now that we have 
read her ‘Summer ia the Azores,’ we feel as if we 
had been there, and bathed in light and color. The 
appreciation of pure color shown in the book is 
something remarkable; William Black has an eye 
for color, but has dealt caiefly with the pale, delicate 
tints of anorthern zone. Hans Andersen revels in 
vivid hues in his novel, the ‘‘Improvisatore;"’ but we 
do not recall a sentence in that book which betrays 
so rich a ‘color sense’ as appears in Miss Baker's 
brief description of a sunset eeen by her when the 
ship was lying in quarantine off the coast of Madei- 
ra. 


* > . nd . * 

“+¢A Summer in the Azores’ is a charming book, 
full of graphic descriptions, amusing anecdotes, and 
bits of quaint and curious information. It is pub- 
lished in a dainty gilt-edged volume, the ornamental 
cover of which was designed by Miss Lane.’’—Wo- 
man’s Journal. 

“‘Away Down South in Dixie." 


Bright Days in the Old Planta- 


tion Times, 
By mar ROSS BANKS, With 12 Illustrations, 


‘These illustrations are from life, by J. H. Moser, 
one of the artists who illustrated ‘‘Uncle Remus.” 

“To judge from some of the advance sheets of 
‘Bright Days in the Old Plantation Time,’ just read, 
it will be fully as successfal as ‘“‘Uncle Remus,’ Its 
reproduction of the old a ape negro character 
and dialect, his love of the marvelous, and the 
corresponding effect produced upon the mind of a 
Southern child, are therein as conte petnayel, 
No higher commendation can be awarded, and yet 
we do not hesitate to place it beside that admirable 
work,”’..Savannah Morning News. 


Keep Cool! Keep Cool! 


The Island of Nantucket, 
WHAT IT WAS AND WAHAT IT IS. 

Being acomplete Index and Guide to this noted 
resort, containing descriptions of every thing on or 
about the Island in regard to which the visitor or 
resident may desire information, including its histo- 
ry, people, agriculture, botany, conchology and ge- 
ology, with maps of the town and island, 

Compiled by EDWARD K. GOUFREY. Price, 


1.00. 

**A large number of our best citizens and scholars 
have furnished the compiler with articles upon vari- 
ous subjects, either of whose contributions would 
make any book valuable.’’—Inquirer, Nantucket. 

“The book is intended to fill a want long felt by 
the historian, scientist, pleasure-seeker, or antiqua- 
yey ao Wea and residents alike.””—Nan- 
tucket Journal. 


A New Edition now Ready of 


European Breezes, 
By MARGERY DEANE. Cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 
Being chapters of travel through Germany, Austria, 
Hungary, and Switzerland. 





*,* Sold by all booksellers and newsdealers, and 
sent by mail, — on receipt of price. Cata- 
logues mailed free. 


Lee and Shepard, 


PUBLISHERS BOSTO 





CHOICE SUMMER BOOKS. 
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A Reverend Idol. 


The Season's Success. ($1.50). “Capital, brilliant, 
irresistible, thoroughly noble.” Seventh edition 
now ready. 


The Desmond Hundred. 


($1 00), called by The Churchman “The 
American novel in many a year."’ aA a 


Episodes in the Lives of Men, 
Women, and Lovers, 


($1.00), by EDITH SIMCOX. “Sea and Shore are 
flaely drawn,” says the Pall Mall Gazette. . 

“Where else is there so keen an insight, so sound 
a philosophy. so full a knowledge of love? 

‘These episodes are revelations of wondrous anal- 
ysis of character, most minute observations of nature, 
and remarkable literary skill and method, and prove 
the genius of the author. : 

‘Messrs, Osgood & Co. brought out an imported 
edition some weeks ago, and it was sold the first day. 
This edition is printed by them in response to the 
popular demand thus shown, and will be followed 
we believe, by many editions.""—Roston Globe. ; 


The Stolen White Elephant, 


MARK TWAIN'S etc. [$1.25), called 
Brooklyn Union ‘A world ot fant ome ty Ge 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


F. H. UNDERWOOD'S compendious {!lustrated 
biographical sketch of Henry Wadeworth Longtellow 
($1.50), which Harpers’ Magazine commends thus: 
“Portions could scarcely be Improved, especially 
where his recollections of his personal conversations 
and intercourse with Mr. Longfellow are introduced 
to illustrate the traits and habits of the man, the 
methods of the author, and the history of particular 
poems.” The Lutheran Quarterly ‘finds this “A 
charming deiineation of the life of this eminent 
scholar, traveler, poet, and man....and forms in 
every sense delightful reading,”’ 


The New Round-Robin. 


A ROMANCE OF FAIR AND FRUITFUL ITALY 





Leone. 


lvol.16mo. $1.00, 


“A novel that opens in a Roman studio, and then 
develops the love of a young Italian painter of mar- 
velous genius for an unusually beautiful New Eng- 
land artist maiden, promises well’—New Yo 
Times. . 

“If the intent of the author was to write what 
should have above all qualities, that of interest, he 
has ably fulfilled his purpose, for its interest starts in 
the first pages and is fanned with unremitting zeal to 
the last ones, where the reader rises perfectly satis- 
fied with the generous measure. The book is finely 
planned, and there is considerable art in working the 
plot, which stands high in relief.’’—Boston Globe, 

* ‘Leone’ is a story of Italian life written by an 
Italian, and therefore shows a more impressive Adel- 
ity to time and place than the average imaginative 
productions of writers who affect the Campagna and 
the Appenines,,.. ‘Leone’ is dramatic, bat not in 
the slightest degree sensational; the plot is very skil)- 
fully managed, and the characters wel! drawn.”"— 
Boston Traveller. of 


JAMES R, OSGOOD & CO BOSTON. 


The Pettibone Name 


FIFTH EDITION. 





The New York Independent says “It is refreshing 
to turn to so delightful a story as THE PETTI- 
BONE NAME. A New England story by Margaret 
Sidney. The characters that move across its simple 
stage cre strong and striking, with plenty of feature 
and plenty of life. And it is noble life too, amid al) 
the gossip and littleness ofa common village. Es- 
pecially good are the sempstress and the irascible 
Doctor. The heroine does not move in silks nor 
gems, but she draws her readers to her and does 
them good.”’ . 

It is 12mo, cloth $1.25. 


Young Folks’ Speaker. 

A collection of Prose and Poetry for Declamations, 
Recitations and Elocutionary Exercises. Selected 
and arranged by CARRIE ADELAIDE COOK. 
Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

Here is a book for which schoo! children have long 
been waiting. ‘ 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
By W. SLOANE KENNEDY. 8vo, cloth. 368 pp. 
Illustrated, $1.50. 
Thie bright new biography is a most fitting trib- 
ute to thememory of America’s most beloved an d 
admired poet. : 





THE 


V.1F. SERIES 


became a household word with the issue of the let 
Volume. 


“The Pettibone Name.” 


The 4th Volume, “MY GIRLS,” now ready, is just 
the book for the times. 


“Our Reader” says ‘“‘It is equal tothe ‘Four Girls 
at Chanutauqua.’”’ 


Mrs, Solomon Smith Looking 
On. 


By PANSY. 12mo, cloth,456 pp., illustrated, $1.50 
—PANSY’'S LATEST BOOK.— 


D. Lothrop & Co. 
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Boston, August 12, 1882. 








All communications for the Woman's JouRnNAL, 
and ali letters relating to its editoria! management, 
mustbe addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURN AL. 


Letters containing remittances, and octeting to the 
basiness department of the paper, must be addressed 
to box 3638, Boston. Remittances in Rezistered Let- 
ters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our risk. 
-Money sent in letters not registered will be at the 
risk of the person -ending it. 

Papers are forwarded unti! an explicit order is re- 
aeived by the publi her to discontinue and until pay- 

~ ment of all arrearages is made, 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for 
the firet subscription. The change of date printed 
on the paper is a receipt for renewals, This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 

- money ts received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is en:losed with the subscription for that 
parpose. 

Subscribers are earnest! i requested to note the ex- 

jration of their subscriptions and to forward money 

~ for the ensuiag year without waiting fora bill. 








Thirteenth Annual Mecting, 


AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


Tuw Americax Woman Surrrace As- 
SOCIATION will hold its Thirteenth Annual 
Meeting, in Omaha, Nebraska, at the Baptist 
Church, September 12 and 13, beginning its 
sessions on Tuesday, Sept. 12, at 7:30 P. M. 
All friends of Woman Suffrage who are in 
sympathy witb the principles and methods 
of the Association, are respectfully invited 
to attend. 

Auxiliary State and local societies are en- 
titled to send delegates equal in number to 
the congressional delegations of their re- 
spective states and territories. Where va- 
cancies orcur, they may be supplied by al- 
ternates from these localities, in attendance 
at the convention. All members of the As- 
sociation have a right to take part in the dis- 
cussions. 

The Woman Suffrage Constitutional 
Amendment now pending in Nebraska 
gives the present occasion special interest 
and importance. Some of the speakers in 
attendance will remain and take part in the 

campaign. A full attendance of suffrugists 
«ie earnestly. requested. 

Every auxiliary State and local society is 
invited to send a report of its work, and to 

«propose plans of action. Efforts will be 
‘mage to secure reduced railroad and hotel 
fares; also hospitality at Omaha during the 
convention, of which notice will be given 

hereafter in the Woman's JOURNAL. 

By order of the Executive Committee, 

rasmus M, Corre, Pres. 
fLucv Strong, Chair. Hx, Com. 


' Henry B. BLACKWELL, Cor Sec. 
oe 
THE WOMAN'S CONGRESS. 


The Woman's Congress will hold its tenth 





“ anoual meeting in the City Hall, Portland, 


Me., October 11th, 12th and 13th: The follow- 
‘ing topics for discussion will be presented: 
“The Chinese Question From a Woman's 
"Point of View,” by Mrs. Caroline M. Sever- 
ance, Santa Barbara, Cal.; ‘‘Right of Women 
to Free VUompetition as Workers,” Miss 
Laura Clay, Ky. ; ‘‘Regulations Discriminat- 
ing ia Favor of Single Women Against 


/Married Women as Teachers, Guardians 


and Administrators,” Mrs. Mary E. Foster, 
“Ann Arbor, Mich. ; ‘‘Vacations and Vacation 
Schools,” Miss Eunice Sewall, Portland, 


~ Me.; ‘‘Records and Results of Preceding 


. 


" Prof. Maria Mitchell, Vassar College. 


Congresses,” Mrs. Lita Barney Sayles, Kill- 
ingly, Conn.; ‘Comparative Effects on 
Hlealth of Professional, Fashionable and 
industrial Life,” Dr. Anna D. French, New 
York; ‘The Condition of Women in Utah,” 
Mrs. J. A. Froiseth, Utah; ‘‘The Rights of 
Children,” Mrs. Emma C. Bascom, Madison, 
Wis. ; ‘Possibilities of Success for Women 
in the Industrial Arts,” Miss Ella C. Lap- 
ham, Buffalo, N. Y.; “Needs of the Reli- 
gious Nature,” Mrs. Louise V. Boyd, India- 
ma; ‘Political Economy,” Miss Emity J. 
Leonard, Connecticut; ‘‘A Study of Saturn,” 
Mrs. 
“Julia Ward Howe,the president of the Con- 
gress, will give the address of welcome. 
L. 8. 





oe 
THE PART WOMEN TOOK. 


The invaluable part women took in secur- 
ing the passage of the prohibitory amend- 
ment in Lowa gets reported little by little. 

Bishop Hurst,in the New York Independent, 
speaks of it thus: 

‘One of the crowning features has been 
the part which women have taken. They 
had ample reason to wish and work for this 

_ great consummation. But who that even 
*koew them well, could anticipate such wis- 
dom in their plans, such ubiquity in effort, 
such golden speech, such exquisite skill in 
meeting emergencies as we have witnessed 
here? We have women in lowa capable of 
all these efforts and endowed with all these 
qualities. Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, whose 
house had been burned over ber head for 
her advocacy of temperance, has been as 
womanly as she has been eloquent. Every 
lace has sung hosannas at her coming. 
iss Wiliard came over from Illinois and 
everywhere, to put her Attic eloquence on 
the right side of the scales. Her words 





have been sword-strokes over all these 
prairies, from Davenport to Council Bluffs. 
Of all the Russian crowns, covered with 
diamonds, that rest in 4dleness in the jewel- 
room on the Kremlin, not one is good 
enough for the brows of Mrs. Foster and Miss 
Willard. Mrs. Fixen, a Danish lady, has 
made her home here during this struggle, 
and by her felicitous addresses has aroused 
the Scandinavians to vote for the Amend- 
ment. Mrs. Carhart has been as heroic in 
work as she has been skillful in speech. To 
Mrs. Skelton, a German lady. is largeiy due 
the fact that the Germau vote has been com- 
bined with that of the Americansin reach- 
ing the great majority.” 

This indirect work of women with its 
direct result will not make women any mcre 
satisfied to work by indirection, They will 
reason that if votes settle so much, it would 
be far easier for them to cast the needed 
votes themselves, than to wear themselves 
out in endeavors to persuade others to vote. 

L. 8. 
oe -——— 


THE LAST HALF YEAR, 


Subscribers who have not paid for the 
Woman's JOURNAL are reminded that we 
have entered on the last six months of the 
year, and need what they owe. We pay 
our bills every week, and hence should also 
be paid promptly. You can tell by the date 
on the address how much is due. Do not 
wait for a bill to be sent, as that costs addi 
tional time, trouble and money. See at once, 
please, what you owe, and remit without 
delay. L. 8. 

oe 
CONTRIBUTIONS FOR NEBRASKA. 

All money sent to Nebraska for the use 
of the state association in the coming cam- 
paign, should be sent tothe secretary, Mrs. 
B. G. Bigelow, Geneva, Neb. or to the 
treasurer, Mrs. Lucinda Russell, Tecumseh, 
Neb. Money contributed to aid the Wes. 
tern Woman's Journal, can be sent directly 
to Hon. Erasmus M. Correll, Lincoln, Neb. 
Every friend of the cause should send some 
help now. L. 8. 








oer 
TAKE YOUR OWN PART! 


Articles like that of Charles W. Elliott 
on ‘‘Woman’s Work and Wages,” copied 
week before last from the North American, 
show the importance of self-assertion by 
women. The woman’s rights movement, 
so far as women themselves are concerned, 
may be summed up in two sentences— 
“Take your own part,” and ‘‘Secure equal 
legal and political rights for all women.” 

Look, for instance, at this extraordinary 
paper of Mr. Elliott’s. In a certain sence 
it seems kind, friendly, even benevolent to- 
wards women. It pities them; it mourns 
over their strugg!es; it laments their pover- 
ty; it excuses their incapacity; it-assumes 
an attitude of ‘‘protection.” It does every- 
thing, in short, but accord them simple jus- 
tice and fair play. But, for all the evils of 
woman’s lot, it has only one word of ad- 
vice:—‘‘Go and marry somebody.” Only 
one word of encouragement :—‘ ‘Starve rath- 
er than work, lest by working you take the 
bread out of some man’s mouth.” 

The whole philosophy it preaches is se/f- 
abnegation. But self-abnegation is the be- 
setting sin of women. Self-assertion, self- 
reliance, self-help—this is the gospel which 
needs to be preached. For women, as for 
men, no salvation can be had without per- 
sonal effort. Providence has made each and 
all women and each and all men their own 
care-takers, first ofall. Woe to the woman 
who refuses to use her own sense and inge- 
nuity to mitigate the evils of her own lot, 
for these evils will never be mitigated. 

Women have now attained such a measure 
of personal freedom, both in and out of 
marriage, that they can take their own part 
effectively, if they will. I know a case 
where a young wife at marriage voluntarily 
put all her property into the hands of her 
husband. She thought ‘the could manage 
it better” than she. Pretty soon her appli- 
cations for money were not granted, or 
were sparingly and grudgingly conceded. 
She found herself penniless, a pensioner on 
her husband’s bounty, while he, who was 
penniless before marriage, assumed the air 
of a “dictator.” She came to our office to 
ask what she could do? In such cases 
there is but one answer—rebel! ‘Tact, 
judgment, discretion, are needed—but cour- 
age and determination first of all. But the 
very weakness Of character which led her 
to give over all her money probably pre- 
vented her from compelling respect for her 
rights. 

How often have I seen, with grim satis- 
faction, a man who has driven his first wife 
into the grave by petty tyranny, become 
himself the victim of a strong-willed and 
unscrupulous woman. Fifty years ago a 
farmer's wife in this State rebelled against 
the pecuniary dependence of her lot; she 
insisted on having a dollar a week for her 
own personal expenditure, and she got it, 
the common law to the contrary notwith- 
standing. The neighbors sneered at her as 
“strong-minded;” they pitied her ‘‘hen- 
pecked” husband. But she was right, and 
both husband and wife were the happier for 
her self-assertion. 

So we say to women--repudiate this par- 
rot-cry of ‘‘protection.” It means sudjec- 


tion. Take yourrights. Respect your own 





individuality and that of others. Face the 

evils of your lot and abate them. The 

gods help the women who help themselves. 
H. B. B. 
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THE WOMEN OF SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY. 


The wives, sisters, and daughters of the 
most prominent men in the vitlage of Sum- 
mit, N. J., have made up their minds that 
if the men will not try to add to the com- 
fort and conveniences of their village life, 
but will persist in neglecting to beautify the 
place, then the women will take the matter 
in hand themselves. Hence, a few weeks 
ago they formed a society and called it the 
Summit Village Improvement Association. 
It bas a membership of 150. Since then the 
project has become fashionable, and appli- 
cations for membership keep the officers 
constantly busy. The President is Mrs, 
William C. Hicks, and her enthusiasm has 
inspired courage in the faintest-hearted 
members. Mrs. Whittridge, wife of the 
New York artist, is chairman of the execu- 
tive committee. There are four vice-presi- 
deuts, Mrs. J. Hall Melivine, Mrs. J. F. 
Butterworth, Mrs. Solomon Parsons, and 
Mrs. Henry L. Pierson. Three 2-2 wives of 
the Methodist, Presbyterian, ani Episcopa- 
lian ministers in Summit, and the fourth is 
the wife of an influential gentleman of 
Catholic faith. In describing how the Asso- 
ciation went to work, an official said to a 
representative of the New York Sun; 


First we procured the constitution of the 
Ladies’ Village Improvement Society in 
Stockbridge, Muss., whose founder, Mrs. 
Goodrich, started the first of these societies 
there. The Stockbridge society began by 
improving the cemetery, and sodid the two 
flourishing societies in two Connecticut vil- 
lages. but we began our work,—how do you 
think? why, by improving the depot of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Rail- 
road, or rather the land around it. Itcame 
about in this way. At our request Mr, Fred- 
erick Law Olmstead of New York came to 
the village, and we asked him how we could 
best beautify the village. After inspecting 
it, he said that before attempting to beauti- 
fy it we had better grade the streets and 
keep them cleaner, and he suggested that as 
the streets and the piazza near the depot 
were ina shamefully neglected condition, 
we had better beginthere by macadamizing 
the streets, and making flower beds where 
they could be seen by travellers from the 
car windows, Well, we raised $400 on an 
appeal to the people, and have spent it on 
the land arourd thedepot. Superintendent 
Reasoner of the railroad was asked to con- 
tribute, and he sent sixty car-loads of slag 
from the Port Oram furnace to raise the 
ground. We have some money now to plant 
flowers around the depot. The ladies, fear- 
ing that the boys would pull the flowers we 
are to plant near the depot, offered a prize 
of three gold pieces, size not determined, to 
the family which shall have the prettiest 
dooryard about its cottage. Thus we be- 
lieve that public flowers will be let alone. 
Applications for seeds by the children have 
been incessant, and dooryards are bloom- 
ing. We hire a man to pick up al) the old 
boots and shoes in the streets, papers float- 
ing about, and any other rubbish. Finally 
the railroad,stimulated by our example,is to 
either repair or rebuild the depot building 
Stockbridge village improved the property 
so much that it advanced in value 50 per 
cent., and why should not Summit? The 
place is filled with summer visitors, and 
many will settle permanently. The village 
that has grown up near the old homestead of 
Chancellor Kent and the residence of Bish- 
op Hobart, who lived here forty years ago, 
is tobe a city set ona hill, for the ladies 
have willed it shall be so. 

+o 


THE DUTY OF THE HOUR. 








Massachusetts suffragists should work for 
the nomination and election of a governor 
who is in favor of the equal rights of wo- 
men, and for the defeat of any and all can- 
didates who are opposed to woman suffrage. 
Of the candidates named, Long and Noyes 
are both in favor of woman suffrage. The 
position of Crapo is not yet ascertained. 
Bishop is opposed to woman suffrage, and 
every effort should be made to prevent his 
nomination. H. B. B. 

So 


THE WORK IN INDIANA. 





Mrs. Florence M. Adkinson, in the Jndia- 
napolis Sunday Sentinel, gives the following 
cheering account of the work that goes 
steadily on in Indiana in spite of the great 
heat. The hope of the passage of the suf- 
frage amendment gives courage to work: 

At Perrysville, Vermillion County, Friday 
evening, July21, Mrs. L. May Wheeler of 
Indianapolis, gave a pleasing, argumentative 
and convincing address. Rev. J. S. White, of 
Perrysville, urged an earnest consideration 
of the subject, and the organization of a 
Suffrage Society. After the meeting, the 
Perrysviile Equal Suffrage Association was 
formed with the following officers: Presi 
dent, Mrs. Sarah 8S. Spottswood; Vice Presi- 
dent, Rev. J. 8. White; Treasurer, Mrs. I. 
Hain; Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Anna 
McClintock; Recording Secretary, Miss 
Lillie Kilpatrick. On the following eve- 
ning, July 22, Mrs. Wheeler addressed a 
large and attentive audience on Woman 
Suffrage at the Newport Court House. 
Mrs. Wheeler was well received at both 
places, and reports a great and growing 
interest in the question in Vermillion 
County, and that a convention or mass- 
meeting is desired at Newport. Mr. S. B. 
Davis, editor of the Newport Hoosier Stata 
though not ‘quite persuaded,” to Woman 
Suffrage, is a courteous and public spirited 
gentleman, and the subject ig treated res- 





pectfully and meetings reported fairly in his 
paper. The Clinton Herald is outspoken in 
its advocacy of the suffrage »mendment. 

Miss Anna F. Parker is editor of awoman 
suffrage and temperance department in the 
Huntington Herald. 

Saturday evening, July 22, a fairly attend- 
ed meeting at the Court House, Indianapolis, 
was addressed by Rev. Geo. L. Curtis and 
Mrs. Helen M. Gougar. 

Tuesday afternoon and evening, July 25, 
at the Acton Camp Meeting were devoted 
to a discussion of the suffrage amendment. 
The question, however, was ably handled in 
the morning by Rev. J. M. Walden, D. D., 
in his lecture onthe ‘‘Relations of Religion, 
Business and Politics.” He held that wo- 
men have an interest in politics, that women 
would cast as intelligent and potent ballots 
as the men, and that the Bible brings in- 
junctions of duty to woman the same as to 
man. Dr. Walden is one of the strongest 
men in the Methodist denomination in the 
West, and his advocacy of woman suffrage 
will convince many who have been laboring 
under the delusion that it is ‘‘against dt. 
Paul.” Mrs. Mary E. Haggart in the after- 
nooa and Mrs. Helen M. Gougar in the eve- 
ning made powerful arguments, each tak 
ing up a different phase of the subject. 

Rev. Dr. Andrus made a short, telling 
speech in support of the question, and Dr. 
Ritter unintentionally added to the interest 
of the mecting and increased the number of 
converts by presenting his objections, which 
were thoroughly dissected by Mrs. Haggart 
and Mrs. Gougar. The meeting wasa grand 
one, and the extent and value of its educat- 
ional iufluences are inestimable. The fact 
that the subject was given a place on the 
programme shows that it is regarded as of 
importance and with respect. 

On Wednesday evening, July 26, Mrs. 
Gougar held a suifrage meeting at Pendleton 
with good results. 

A Suffrage Convention was held at 
Huatington, August 3 and4. Mrs, Gougar, 
Mrs. Wheeler and other speakers were 
present. 

The Woman Suffrage Society of Craw- 
fordsville has appointed a Committee, con- 
sisting of Dr. M. H. Wilhite, Mrs. C. Me- 
Clare, Mrs. 8.8. McCain, Mrs. F. F. Joslin, 
and Mrs, Madge Harris, for the purpose of 
stirring up the County. They were instruct- 
ed to hold meetings wherever they could, 
and endeavor to organize branches. 

Mrs. Masy E. Haygart, Dr. Annie B. 
Campbell, Mrs. May Wright Sewall, Mrs. 
Josephine R. Nichols, Mrs. L. May Wheeler, 
Mr, W. P. A:'kinson, of Indianapolis, aad 
Mrs. Helen M. Gougar, of Lafayette, have 
been formally authorized to hold meetings 
and organize Suffrage Societies under the 
auspices of the State Central Committee. 

oe 

OHIO WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 

About ten years ago woman suffrage was 
agitated in Ohio to a considerable ex- 
tent, but it was abandoned as a popu.ar is- 
sue after the ‘‘Crusade.” It is to be revived 
in that State. 

In response to a call extensively circu- 
lated, the convention met at the Murphy 
Tabernacle, Columbus, Aug. 2, at 10 A. M. 
Hon, Gideon T. Stewart, of Norwalk, as 
chairman appointed by the ladies in ad- 
vance, called the meeting to order, and de- 
livered an address on the purpose of the 
convention. Mr. Stewart had seen this 
movement referred to in a Northern Ohio 
republican paper as a side show to the Pro- 
hibitory convention; but he failed to state 
that it appeared in correspondence, and not 
as editorial. He criticized the Republican 
party and press severely, and gave an inter- 
esting history of the work in the past for 
woman suffrage. It was a non-partisan 
work, and sought only to give women the 
rights which belong to them. He made a 
strong point on the difficulty encountered 
in getting Constitutional amendments, and 
showed that the only means was through 
congress and the legislatures, aud not by the 
indifferent popular vote. 

Rev. Mr. Lackey, of Akron, offered 
prayer, and Mrs. M. J. Longley, of Cincin- 
nati, and Miss Ida T, Lackey, of Akron, 
were chosen secretaries. 

Mrs. R. A. S. Janney, of Columbus, to 
whom is due the credit for active work in 
getting the ball in motion for re-organizing 
the movement, took the floor and spoke of 
the hearty response she had received from 
many women in Ohio whom she had never 
met, and did not know byname. Thecause 
of these responsive letters was the publica- 
tion, about last January, in the Woman's 
JOURNAL, of a communication written by 
Mrs, Janney upon the subject of re-organi- 
zation in Ohio. Mrs. Janney, after men- 
tioning the strength women acquired in the 
crusade, the power they have exerted inthe 
hearts of men since that eventful period, 
referred to the introduction of women in 
granges. Suffrage is not part of the work 
there, but woman, through the grange, is 
reaching a level with her husband. 

Mrs. M. V. Longley, of Cincinnati, fol- 
lowed in an admirable address, in which she 
said that both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties had treated them kindly, but 
they wanted more than promises. 

Mrs. Brush, of Elyria; Mrs. Henrietta 
R. Monroe, of Xenia: Mrs. Kate K linefel- 
ter, of Inland, Summit county, and others, 
followed. 

One of the most interesting speakers was 
Miss Kate Kelsey, of Elyria, who spent 
thirty months in Wyoming as a school 
teacher, with her sister. The men came to 
the school-house for her to act as clerk of 
the election. She served as clerk and voted. 
Her observation in Wyoming was that suf- 
frage did not make the women there differ- 
ent from women elsewhere. 








ADDRESs OF MRS. KATE J. KELSEY. 


When I entered the lists as an aclvocate of 
Woman Suffrage, I did not doso, because 
I thought to find pleasure or renown in the 
excitement of the contest, but because my 
sympathies and interests were so thorough. 
ly with the cause that [ would not sirink 
from my duty if in any way I could aid in 
this reform. I well know the opposition 
with which we will meet; I well know the 
prejudices that are to be overthrown and 
the difficulties that beset our paths; and too 
1 well kaow the benefits that will arise from 
this new departure, if inany way we can 
judge the future by the past. I have had 
an experience of which perhaps few of you 
can boast. I have voted. For two years I 
was a citizen of Wyoming, and have thus 
had a chance to observe the effects of Woman 
Suffrage in the back woods of America. 
Two years’ experience is not auch, but 
when it is coupled with the larger experien- 
ces and broader observations of others it 
will furnish some fucts that must have an 
influence for the better. Much has been 
said in regard to the effects of this new de- 
parture in Wyoming; but | notice that most 
of the observations have been taken from 
the larger cities, and from among the better 
class of people. Now I can speak of its ef- 
fects on the frontier. In the western part 
of Wyoming on the U. P. R. R. isa small 
town called Green River City. From this 
place a stuge route extends into the Wind 
River valley a distance of one hundred and 
fifty-five miles, Along this stage route are 
several towns; the most important in the 
mountains are South Pass City, Atlantic 
City, and Miners’ Delight, while the most im- 
portant in the valley are Lander, North Fork, 
and Fort Washakie, which is the terminus 
of the stage route and the headquarters of 
the Shoshone [ndian Reservation. In the 
summer of 1877 | went to this part of the 
country to visita sister, whose husband was 
interested in the gold mines at Miners’ 
Delight. 

That same fall my sister was chosen as 
clerk of election. The election was held in 
the log cabin of one of the miners, I learn- 
ed that it was the usual custom to have a 
lady serve as one of the officers of election, 
as it prevented disturbances at the polls. 
Hitherto there had always been a great deal 
of drinking, quarreling and fighting, but 
now the men, most of them ranch-men 
miners and hunters,came in quietly, remov- 
ed their hats, waited for their turns to vote, 
put their tickets in the ballot box and de- 

arted. I never heard adisrespectfulword. 

he women came as they would to a social 
gathering, and ina few seconds did that 
which some claim would ruin the home by 
neglect. I know that the act of voting and 
being interested in politics does not change 
a mother’s feelings towards her children, 
nor make her less capable of rearing them 
to become good citizens. I never knew a 
family disturbance arising from differences 
of opinions in politics, and 1 know of several 
instances where the wife voted directly op- 
posite to the husband. 

At another time, while at North Fork, 
which is on the very verge of the Shoshone 
Indian Reservation, I was requested to act 
as clerk of election, and this 1 was only too 
glad to do, and thus had an opportunity of 
serving in acapacity that would seem stran- 
gely out of place in this enlightened part of 
the country. 

Now, I do not know that it was such a 
wonderful thing to vote after all; but the 
thrill of satisfaction that 1 experienced in 
feeling that I was on a political equality 
with those good hearted miners and ranch- 
men, together with the fact that my vote was 
cast in favor of the best men, was recompense 
enough. 

Ican say from actual observation that 
the presence of women at the polls,as in any 
other of the relations of life, has a refining 
influence and a beneficial tendency. It is 
now known that the practical results of 
woman suffrage in Wyoming has in several 
instances turned the tide in favor of the 
better candidate. I am confident, if the 
Legislature of that territory should now try 
to take from women this right, that custom 
has so far over-ruled prejudice and justice 
has so far overpowered inconsistency, that 
the popular voice would be against the re- 
peal. 

Now men as a general thing are willing 
to concede this privilege and right to wo- 
men when they ask it. Men have always 
done their best in the management of the 
world’s affairs, and extend to us a thousand 
courtesies which we do not always seem 
to appreciate. I claim that there are just 
as many good men as women; but women 
have always been weak and dependent, and 
have not asserted their dignity and strength 
as they should; and for this reason our sex 
has suffered many injuries; but not more 
than those men who allow themselves to 
be down-trodden and remain in a condition 
of serfdom. As women, we feel that we 
can better help our brothers in the combat 
against sin and crime. Now if voting is 
a good thing for the voter, and if it is a 
good thing for the country, why should we 
be held from its advantages because of our 
sex? If it is not a good thing, then far bet- 
ter for humanity that this grand republic 
be disorganized and a kingdom instituted. 

The arguments that are brought to bear 
against universal enfranchisement seem to 
me very weak, absurd and childish. Way 
do not opposers see that it is the very thing 
that will raise the standard of home and of 
home training? A republican home, it 
seems to me,is the ideal home where intelli- 
gence reigns and where equality is the safe- 
guard. This change could not ruin the 
home, it is far better that women should 
become interested in politics and in the 
welfare and progress of their country than 
to settle down into utter mediocrity, with 
nothing to interest them but the latest nov- 
el and the subjects of fashion. 

The world mcves, and we see the need of 
two hands at the helm instead of one, if it 
progresses much further in the right course. 
Why should we not use our power and in- 
fluence for the good of humanity by voting 
for good men—those who would not with- 
hold their rights and just dues from the 
people? Now of course men do not kaow 
our needs as well as we do ourselves, and 
then why should we not seek to repeal what- 
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ever laws are unjust to us, or try to enact 
laws for our better protection? a 

Then too, are we notio reality citizens 
(with this exception) of this free republic 
and have a right to express our interest by 
our votes? and too, if we have no one to 
represent us are we not tyrennized; for is 
not taxation without representation § tyr- 
anny? 

Nations have always been trying experi- 
ments; why not try the experiment of giv- 
ing women the ballot? If evil results fol- 
low, surely it wou!d not take long to revoke 
the error. I have only to say to those who 
oppose this measure that,hurl your maledic- 
tion as you may, we have a shield that will 
resist your thrusts; it isthe shield which God 
gives every one who is rightly interested ia 
the progress of humanity, and that is the 
shield of Truth: 

“Trath crashed to earth shall rl-e again, 
The eternal years of God are hers, 

But Error wounded writhes in pain 

and dies among her worshtpers."’ 

Mrs. Janney, Mrs. Coit and Mrs. Gale, of 
Columbus, were appointed a committee on 
finance. 

Mrs. M. V. Longley, of Cincinnati; Mrs. 
Wallace Moore, Miss Kate Kelsey, of Ely- 
ria, and Hon. Gideon T, Stewart, were ap- 
pointed to report resolutions and a consti- 


tution. 

During the noon recess, lunch was served 
those from a distance, under the auspices of 
Mrs. Janney, Mrs. Gale, and other ladies. 

Promptly at half-past one the coavention 
was re-assembled, and Miss Kute J. Kelsey 
reported that the delegates in attendance 
were seventy-five. 

In response to an earnest call from the 
convention, Rev. Thomas J. Dague, of 
Wadsworth, Medina county, spoke upon the 
issues now before American women. He 
said that there was no reason why women 
should not assemble together to give ex- 
pression as to their rights, and to ask for 
recognition. The opposition to their cause 
was fast passing away. I[f the ladies exer- 
cised the elective franchise, the world would 
be better and purer; political parties would 
be purged of their uncleanness, and the ten- 
dency would be to elevate the moral and so- 
cial elements of society. If women had the 
right to vote, a prohibitory law would be 
enacted and enforced. 

Rev. Mr. Travia spoke upon the relation 
of the work of the convention to temper- 
ance and moral growth. 

Hon. G. T. Stewart, of the committee on 
organization, reported the constitution and 
by-laws adopted in 1869, with several slight 
modifications, and the report was adopted 
upanimously. 

The following were adopted unanimously 
as the platform of the Woman Suffrage 
Association: 


Resolved, That every himan being is endowed 
with inalienable rights to life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness; that to secure these rights govern- 
ments are instituted among men, ‘‘deriving their jast 
powers from the consent of the governed; and that 
taxation without representation 1s tyranny.” 

Resolved, That suffrage in our government is the 
inaienable right of every individual capable of inde- 
pendent, rational choice. 

Resolved, That the denial to women of thelr right 
of franchise is contrary to the genius of our inetitu- 
tions, and subversive of its principles, because it 
deprives one-half of our citizens of the blessing of 
representa! ive government. . 

Resolved, That we deny the right of one class of 
men to define the rights and daties of another class 
of men, so we deny the right of one sex to define 
the rights and duties of another sex, 

Resolved, That women as a class have special 
interests as wives, mothers and widows, and that 
these interests should be directly represented in the 
government. 

Resolved, That this Association and the reform it 
represents is non-partisan; that we invite the co- 
operation of every man and woman, irrespective of 
party, creed, color or nationality, in securing amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the State and United 
States, conferring suffrage upon women upon the 
same terms as men. 

Resolved, That the ballot means bread to the 
working woman as well as to the working man: that 
we demand suffrage for the daughters of toil as the 
only means of obtaining equal pay for equal work. 

Resolved, That we recommend the friends of wo- 
maan suffrage to organize in every county, township, 
city, village and ward in the state to create and con- 
centrate political sentimeut in bebalf of woman suf- 
frage, irrespective of existing party divisions, 


Mrs. M. V. Longley, after making some 
remarks in regard to the extension of the 
work of the Association, presented the fol- 
lowing, which was adopted: 

Resolved, That we earnestly recommend that the 
friends of woman suffrage in each town and county 
of Ohioappoint a committee whove daty it shall be 
to keep the objects and interests of this Association 
before the readers of the city and county newspapers. 

The following committee on selection of 
officers for the Association was appointed: 
Mrs. M. VY. Douglas, Mrs. H. N. Monroe, 
Mrs. Pinkham, Mrs. F. Gale, Mrs. H. 
Brush, Mrs. Currier Brown, Mrs. Elizabeth 


Coit. 

After consulting for ashort time,the com- 
mittee reported the following as the officers 
of the Association, and the report was agreed 
to with considerable manifestation of plea- 
sure: 


Presdent—Gideon T. Stewart, of Norwalk. 

Vice-President —Mra. M. V. Longley,of Cincinnati. 
Beereine Secretary—Miss Kate I. Kelsey, of 

lyria. 

‘orresponding Secretary—Miss Ada Longley, of 
Cincinnati. 

Treasurer —Mra. Elizabeth Coit, of Columbus. 

Executive Committee—Mrs. K. A Janney, 
Columbus; Mrs. Laundon, of Elyria; Rev. Thomas 
J. Dagne, of Wadsworth; Mrs, A. 8S. Brown, of 
Athens; Mrs. H.L. Monroe, of Xenia; Mrs. J. a. 
Poland and Mrs. F. Gale, of Colambus. 


Mrs. Janney then read the following let- 
ter from Lucy Stone, of Boston: 


To the Suffragistsof Ohio assembled at Oolum- 
bus; 


Dear Frrenps:—Allow me to congratu- 
late you, first, that you are met to form an 
organization to promote and forward the 
greatest and best of all causes; second, 
that so much of the work is already done; 
third, thatall signs are full of promise: 

So far hasthe question of woman suf- 
frage gained, that nine weeks hence the 





men of Nebraska are to vote whether the 
women of that state may exercise their po- 
litical rights as men do. Oregon, Indiana, 
and [owa are soon to follow on the same 
question, while in Wyoming, women are 
the political peers of men. Contrast these 
facts with the situation twenty-eight years 
ago, when Mrs C M. Severance, in 1854, 
went down from Cleveland to Columbus to 
present this question to the Ohio legislature. 
Then it was gravely debated whether a wo 
man should be permitted to speak. But as 
Mrs. Severance only desired to read a paper, 
and not to speak, she was allowed to be 
heard. Now there is scarcely a Northern 
state legislature where the question is not 
heard every winter. Or, contrast the pres- 
ent with that time still earlier, when the 
first woman's rights convention ever held 
in Ohio met in Mt. Vernon, with the be- 
loved and honored Frances D. Gage as 
President. That was the pioneer time, 
when the trees were blazed and the road 
made by which you will go to an easy vic- 
tory. 

Between that time and this the changes 
in the laws are marvelous, and they are for 
the better. The tone of the preas is chang- 
el and it is kinder. Clergymen, lawyers, 
leading men, and hosts of plain people and 
the best of our women are suffragists. Un- 
der these circumstances how hopeful is 
your outlook! With what courage you 
may give yourselves to the shorter work 
that remains. Butit must be work ‘The 

ods only help those who help themselves. 
Will Mrs. President Garfield and Mrs, Pres- 
ident Hayes join your ranks? If they will, 
the influence they would bring would soon 
save Ohio from the sin of withholding a 
right, and from the shame of ranking every 
man’s mother politically with its lowest men. 

Lucy Srone 

After the reading of this letter, Rev. Mr. 
Scott, colored, of Oberlin, responded toa 
call from the Chair, and spoke at somé 
length upon the work that was before the 
women of Ohio. 

The president read the following letter 
from Henry B. Blackwell, Corresponding 
Secretary of the Amcrican Wo.nan Suffrage 
Association ; 


Dear Frienps:—The glorious part taken 
by Ohio inthe early days of the woman suf- 
frage movement shows that the spirit of 
freedom lives in the hearts of her people. 
{t but needs to be aroused. Our cause can 
only succeed by enlightening public senti- 
ment. Three things are needed—organiza- 
tion, agitation, and education. If these are 
had, woman suffrage will follow. I put or- 
ganization first, because that is essential to 
systematic agitation, as agitation is essential 
to education. The equal rights of woman; 
suffra, e for all American citizens, irrespec- 
tive of sex—a Government of the a. 
men and women—this is our demand. 

The legislature of Ohio, under your pres- 
ent State Constitution, has power to enact a 
statute giving woman suffrage in municipal, 
townand school elections, also in Presiden- 
tial elections. By all means petition your 
legislature for such a statute! To enable 
women to vote for state officers, a constitu- 
tional amendment will be needed. Ask also 
that such an amendment be submitted to 
the voters. I enclose a form of petition, 
which the American Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation is circulating. Why not adopt it 
it as your own? With best wishes I remain 
your friend, etc. 

H, B. BLACKWELL, 

A copy of the woman suffrage petition 
was appended, and will be used by the As- 
sociation hereafter. 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE PETITION. 

To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
State of 
We, the undersigned, residents of , and citi- 

zens of , twenty-one years of age and upwards, 
respectfuly pray your honorable bodies to enact a law 
enaviing women to vote in presidential elections, 
under the provisions of article 2, section 1, para- 
graph 2, of the United States Constitution; also to 
en.ct laws enabling women to vote in all county, 
town and municipal affairs; also to take steps so to 
amend the State Constitution as to establish the 
equal political rights of ail American cittzens, irre- 
spective of sex, 


The president read a report from the 
workers in Wyoming, which showed how 











the cause was progressing in that enterpris- 


ing territory. 

Professor N. 8. Townsend, of Ohio State 
University, was called for, and responded 
to the call in a speech, and said that he had 
always been in favor of the cause. He was 
followed by several of the ladies, who relat- 
ed incidents of the constitutional convention, 
and all showed that they were in warm 
sympathy with the oppressed and afflicted. 

Mrs. Janney offered the thanks of the 
assembly to all who had labored to aid the 
convention in its work. 

Mrs. Longley moved that a vote of thanks 
be tendered to Mrs. Janney for her work in 
aiding the cause, and for her earnest efforts 
toward extending the influence of the con- 
vention, 

After taking up a collection to defray the 
necessary expenses and expressing thanks 
to all who had aided them in the convention, 
the Association adjourned, 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Miss Florence Finch, of the Boston Globe, 
takes her holiday at Nantasket. 

Miss Abba Goold Woolson is at Mount 
Desert. She has just visited her old home 
at Windham, Me. 

The U. 8. Senate on Thursday confirmed 


William Hale, of Iowa, to be governor of 
Wyoming ‘territory. 








The Friend of Women is 2 monthly maga- 
zine recently started in Moscow, Russia. It 
is conducted exclusively by women. 


The University of Kansas, which was 
founded at Lawrence in 1859, now has 
eighteen professors and 450 students. It is 
eminently prosperous and well-equipped. 





The President last week nominated Wil- 
liam W. Astor of New York to be United 
States minister to Italy in place of the late 
Geo. P. Marsh, 


The Republican party of Indiana, at its 
State Convention, Aug. 6,recommended that 
the pending amendments to the State consti- 
tution be submitted to the people. 

Maolis Gardens is a popular resort on Sun- 
days, The pleasantest way to get there is by 
the steamer ‘‘Nahant,” which leaves India 
Wharf at 10.30 a. m. and 2.30 p. m. 


Both houses of Congress have passed the 
river and harbor bill over the President's 
veto. The vote in the Senate was 40 to 14, 
in the House, 123 to 60. 

The National Civil Service Reform Asso. 
ciation held a session in Newport, Aug. 2, 
The opening address was delivered by the 
president, Geo, Wm. Curtis, Esq. 


The President has sent the following 
nominations to the senate: Ulysses S. Grant 
and William Heary Trescott to be commis- 
sioners to negotiate a commercial treaty 
with Mexico. 


The Agricultural College, at Hanover, N. 
H., will admit women pupils at its next 
term, who wil! be given a special course of 
study, including butter and cheese making, 
and dairying in all its branches, 


The anniversary of West India Emanci- 
pation was celebrated by the colored people 
of Chatham, Ontario. Many colored visit- 
ors were present from different parts of the 
United States. 


The Society of Decorative Art in Califor- 
nia offers ten prizes of $145 in all, for de- 
signs on finished articles of needle work, to 
be submitted between October 30 and No- 
vember 1. 

A woman dentist at Quebee has been de- 
nounced by the press for pursuing an un- 
womanly avocation, and the clergy of two 
parishes have prohibited their people from 
having anything to do with her. 


The new Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union hall at Manistee, built by R. G. Peters, 
and dedicated in May last, caught fire from 
a defective furnace and was totally destroy- 
ed July 29. Loss $30.000. Insured for 
$15,000. It will be rebuilt at once. 


Sixty-six Chinamen left San Francisco a 
few days ayo for Boston by the way of New 
York. They were well dressed, well fed, 
trim looking, and all could speak more or 
less English. They are supposed to be com- 
ing among us as house servants. 


The next Legislature will have to ‘‘su’)- 
mit” the woman suffrage amendment and in 
1884 the women will vote in this State, and 
don’t you forget it. That amendment will 
carry by 100,000 majority. Politicians will 
do well to begin electioneering the ladies. — 
Towa Leader. 


The Hon. George W. Williams, of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, has completed his ‘History 
of the Colored People in America from 
1619 to 1880; Negroes as Slaves, as Soldiers, 
and as Citizens,"’ on which he has been en- 
gaged fora number of years. It is to be 
published at once by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
of New York, in two royal octavo volumes, 


The history of Abbot Academy for the 
past fifty years has been written by the 
Misses McKeen, at the desire of the trus- 
tees. It is a record of important incidents 
in the founding and growth of the school, 
embodying recollections of every period, 
from the beginning to the present time, 
which have been kindly furnished by form- 
er teachers and pupils. 


Thecolored people of Delaware, Neb., have 
bravely struggled to support their schools, 
raising by contributions among themselves 
two thirds of the necessary sum. They 
have 46 schools, and not until last year did 
the Legislature give them any help. Its ap- 
propriation was only $2,400. The colored 
population is one-fifth of the entire popula- 
tion of the State. 


Mr, Benjamin F. Cokely, of Vinton, Iowa, 
has patented a washing machine. The box 
of this machine iscomposed of two circular 
side pieces and a curved zinc bottom secur- 
ed to the side pieces with intervening strips 
of cloth saturated in paint to prevent leak- 
age. The curved zinc bottom is provided 
with rounded transverse slats upon which 
the cluthes rest. 


One by one the obstacles give way, and 
ere long will be accorded to woman as a 
class the right to the results of her own acts 
as an individual, an integral part of the 
race, and not as amere adjunct of men. The 
stronger than mural wall of precedent and 
prejudice will crumble before the ‘‘acts of 
simple justice,” as one by one they force 
themselves upon the clearing vision of 
equal rights.—Sutton ( Neb.) Reyister. 


As John and Isaac W. Howe, of Boston, 
were coming down Green Mountain, Bar 
Harbor, Me., Aug. 2, at about 1 o’clock, on 
a buckboard, with a party of ladies, the team 
was stopped by an armed highwayman, and 
the Howes were forced to give up their gold 
watches and money, the total value being 
$1,300 or $1,400. The robber was armed 
with a brace of large pistols. A large party 
has started in pursuit of the highwayman, 
and a reward of $1,000 is offered for his 
capture, dead or alive. 





turers, 





Patent applied for. 


PERFECT CORDED CORSET. 


We invite attention to the PERFECT CORDED 
CORSE7, which is the most perfect fitting garment 
ever designed to take the place of the ordinary Corset. 
7 tey are perfect in form and healthfui to wear. Made 
in drab and white and with buttons or steels in front 
as preferred. Price, $2.00 each. 
ing furnishing stores generall,or by the sow manufac- 


Geo. Frost & Co. 





For sale by leads 


287 Devonshire St., Boston 





A device for moistening postage stamps, 
envelopes, labels, etc., has been patented by 
Mr. Francis V. Davis, of Worcester, Mass. 
The moistener has an elevated chamber or 
reservoir, and a horizontal chamber com- 
municating with it through a small orifice. 
In an opening in the horizontal chamber is 
piaced a pad of belted wool, thick enough 
to stand above the upper part of the open- 
ing, when in place for use. The pad is 
first moistened. after which the water in the 
reservoir keeps it moist. 


The Prohibition party of Massachusetts 
atits State convention, Aug. 9, has 

Resolved, that the royal right of suffrage, the sac- 
red ballot, ought not, upon futile pretexts, and long- 
er to be diverted to channels where n> issne 18, and 
no moral eT pertaining to our canse holds sway, 
bat should, in the hauds of men and women, by di- 
rect methods give expression to solemn protest 
against the wroug and in advocacy of the right. 

By special permission Mr, W. E. Sheldon 


was allowed to move the following: 


= Resolved, that we recognize woman as a prominent 
and effective factor in securing constitutional pro- 
hibition in Kansas and fowa, and solicit her aid in 
this Stace natil the work is accomplished. 

After considerable discussion the motion 
was rejected, chiefly on the ground of irre- 
levancy. ‘Two other similar resolutions, in 
regard to the right of women to the suffrage 
shared the same fate. 


In the current Princeton Review, Carroll, 
D. Wright infers from an elaborate com- 
parison of wages, prices and profits in 
Massachusetts, from 1860 to 1881,that, cover- 
ing the whole period of 21 years, there has 
been an average increase in wages of 31.2 
per cent, and in prices of 41.3 per cent; in 
other words, that the workingman has suf- 
fered a reduction of 10 per cent in the pur- 
chasing power of his wages; but that this 
reduction is only temporary, the general 
tendency being to elevate wages, which 
tendency has steadily increased for the past 
100 years. Mr. Wright believes that a too 
rigid economy reacts upon consumption 
and so cripples wages; that machinery on 
the whole favors wages; that railroads and 
other capitalized developments of transpor- 
tation are also beneficial to the wage- 
receiver, while trades-unions and codpera- 
tive production are not; and that in the end 
the workingman must turu to himself for 
the only true solution of the financial 
difficulties, by becoming something more 
than a machine, and putting himself at his 
best as to skill, faithfulness and temperance, 
in the largest sense of lopping off all su- 
perfluous and harmful habits and expend- 


itures. 
EEE AN RIES 
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PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE, 


Open to both sexes. (ndenominational. Located 
in one of the most beautifal and healthful spots in 
the Alleghany region. TuITIOon FREE Board and 
other expenses very low. Courses of study: Classic- 
al, Scientific (general), and Technical, with a Classic- 
al and Scientific Preparatory Dapartment. rf al! term 
ope:.s August 25th, 1882 or catalogues or any in- 
formation, address GEO. W. ATHERTON, President, 
State College, Center Co., Pa. 





LASELL SEMINARY, . user™szts 

’ Mass. Boston 
advantages with delizhtful suvurban home, Special 
eare of heaith, manners,and morals of growing girls. 
Good board. Teache- cooking and like household 


arte, To secure piace apply early. Address 
C. C. BRAGDON, PRINCIPAL. 





West Newton English & Classical 
School. 


The twenty-ninth year of thie Family and Day 
School for Boys and Girls will begin Wednesday, 
September 20, 1882. For particulars and catalogue 
address NACH’L T. ALLEN, 

West Newton, Mass. 





__~ SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


FREB- OPEN IN G 


In restored bilding. Both sexes admitted. College 
anc Preparatory School. Under carg of Members of 
the Society of Friends. The main building, destroy- 
ed by fire 9th month, last, has been completely re- 
built, enlarged, and fitted up with all conveniences, 
Thorough instraction in Languages, Literature, 
Mathematics and the Sciences New Scientific 
Building, containing Laboratories, Drafting Rooms, 
Machine Shops, and all appliances for pureurng a 
thorough course in Chemistry, Mechavical and Civil 
Engineering. The next term opens 9th month 
(Sept.) 12th. Apply early, as, other things being 
equal, places will be given the earliest applicants. 

For full particulars, address EDWARD H. MA- 
GILL, President Swarthmore College, Delaware 
County, Pa, 


Mt. Carroll (Ill.) Seminary, 


Withits Musical Conservatory, incorporated 
1852. Completely furnished for Classical, Elec- 
tiva and Normal courses of study, as also in 
Music and Art. Location noted for its beauty 
and he.lthfalness. Easy of access). Expenses 
low for the accommodations furnished, and great 
care taken of Students. Hundreds fitted for 
u-efulness through the pecuniary aid of 
**Teachess’ Provision,’? Our graduates are 
sought for the best positions. **fhe Oread,” 
(Stadents’ Journal,) giving particulars. free. 

Address PatncipaL MT. CARROLL SFMINARY, 
Carroll County, [it. 


PHOTOGRAPH | round, WARD ® GAY, = 
oners. vonshire street 
ALBUMS. Boston, —_| 
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CARPETS! 
BUY DIRECT ur THE MANUFACTURERS 
All Intermediate Profits Saved, 


Special Line at the following prices 
Wiltons, 5-Frame, 
$2.00 
MOQUETTES, 
$1.75. 


5-FRAME BODY BRUSSELS, 
$1.25, 


Tapestry Brussels, | 
15 Cents. 

EXTRA SUPERFINES, 
85 Cents. 


ENGLISH SHEET OIL 
$1.00 


These goods are of the Best qhality and 
Warranted, and are sold much ow 
their market value, 


John & James Jobson, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


525 & 527 WASHINGTON ST. 





ees 





4,OR Picnic, Lawn, Shipboard, Camp, Mountain or 
tL’ Seashore. Only $2.00. Sent on receipt of 
price. It folds flat and can be carried in the hand. 


New England Furnishing Company, 
27 to 33 FraNnKLIN STREET, Boston. 





PAPER HANGINGS, 


Great Bargains. 





A large stock of the Latest Styles of Paper 
Hangings, Borders, Dadoes, Picture Mouldings, 
etc., retailing for one-third less than any other 
store in Boston. 


TE. Swan, 
No. 12 CORNHILL, BOSTOM, 
Next door to new Washington St. 
BIRTH DAY | rretincst Pretea and Ameriens 

of 


CARDS. |wanb sen Sant 








& GAY, Stationers, , 
1% Devonshire St., Boston 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. - 


~_— 


THE SKIPPING ROPE. 


Now oil ye tearful children, come and listen while I 
tell 

About the little fairy folk, and what to them befell; 

And how three little fairies sat them down, one sum- 
mer day, 

And cried among the grasees till the others flew away. 

They flew away bewildered, for it gave them euch a 
fright 

To see the fairies crying, with the Jolly ean in sight; 

And so they left them all alone, and there they sat 
and cried 

Six little streams of fairy tears, that trickled side by 
side. 

And looking down, the laughing sun among the 
drops did pass, 

An 1 he laid a little rainbow beside them on the grass, 

Ther quickly rose the fairies, and clapped their glee. 
ful handse— 

“We've found the brightest skipping-rope in all the 
fairy lands.” 

And there they jumped their tears away, and jumped 


their dimples in, 
And jamped until their laughter came—a tinkling 


fairy dio, 

What! you say you don’t believe it, you saucy little 
elf? 

Then run and get your skipping rope, and try it for 
yourself. 


—Harper’s Young People. 





A FRIEND IN NEED. 

A TRUE STORY. 

Rover was a big dog; Tabby was only a 
little kitten. Somebody left herin our yard 
one frosty night. In the morning we found 
her in the wet grass. 

She was shivering with the cold. We 
made her a warm bed and fed her with new 
milk. 

Rover was not very good to Tabby. He 
growled crossly whenever he saw her. Poor 
pussy! It was not her fault that she had 
come to our house. 

When Tabby grew bigger Rover stopped 
teasing her. Perhaps he knew that she 
wore sharp claws in her soft paws. Any 
way, he did not even look at her. So she, 
like a well-bred cat, did not go near him. 

One soft, summer day these two lay asleep 
on the long porch. Together? O no! 
Rover lay on the door-mat, sunning him- 
self. Tabby sat winking and dreaming, 
away atthe other end. Grandpapa dozed 
in his rocking-chair between them. 

I suppose some of us must have left the 
gate open. 

Suddenly a big yellow dog ran into the 
yard. Seeing kitty, he began to bark. She 
arched her back and looked cross. He did 
not mind that. He caught her in his big, 
ugly mouth, and shook her. Grandpapa 
thought her back was broken. 

The next thing was a surprise to the yel- 
low dog. Rover did not love Tabby, it 
must be owned; but he was an honest 
dog and would see “fair play.” At one 
jump he seized the visitor and whipped 
him soundly. Away rau the cur, limping 
and yelping home. Rover walked quietly 
back to finish his nap. 

Tabby mewed pitifully, for she was hurt. 
She would not go to grandpapa, who called 
her. But you cannot guess what she did. 

She walked up to Rover and lay down 
between his fore paws. He did not bite 
her. Hedid noteven growl. Instead, he 
licked Tabby’s lame neck to make it well. 
He felt that he was her protector. And 
this was her way of thanking him. 

This happened a long time ago, but Rover 
and Tabby are still fast friends.—C. Hmma 
Cheney in Our Little Ones. 
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A FOOLISH LITTLE GIRL. 





She was washed and partly dressed, and 
set up high and dry in a safe place while 
Mrs. Stuart went for more clothes. Her 

_pame was Margary, and she bad been pick- 
ed up in thestreets. Mrs. Stuart meant to 
dress her neatly, and teach her to read, and 
sew, and sweep, and dust; in short, teach 
her how to be a useful girl, and earn her 
own living. They had made a queer be- 
ginning. 3 

“Do you know how to wash yourself?” 
she had asked the dirty little girl, when she 
first brought her home, ‘‘yes’m,” said Mar- 
gary, with twinkling eyes;and as she seem- 
ed to know a great deal, for a little girl of 
her age, Mrs. Stuart had taken her to the 
bath-room and showed her how to draw the 
water, and where to put the towels, and 
the soaps, and had left her to herself, to see 
what kind of a bath she would take. 

“J really didn’t feel as though I could 
touch the little thing, until she got her 
dreadful rags, and some of the dirt off,” 
said Mrs. Stuart in telling about it, after- 
wards. One thing she forgot, that was to 
lock the door that led from the bath-room 
into Miss Emma’s dressing-room. What 
do you think little Margary did but slip in 
there! It was lovely there, she thought, 
and she roved around looking at everything. 
On the bed lay Miss Emma’s white dress, 
fresh from the laundry, where its many 
ruffles, and puffs, and tucks, had been care- 
fully fluted and pressed; ‘‘a good half-day’s 
work,” Nelly, the ironing-girl, said it was. 
Also there lay, near at hand, a lovely new 
garden hat, trimmed with white tarletan, 
and a pair of high-heeled French slippers 
with stockings to match Miss Emma’s rib- 
bons. That very afternoor she was going 


toa garden party, and her dress was laid 
out, ready for her to put on. She had gone 
to the garden to pick just the sort of flow- 
ers that she needed for a wreath, and in the 
meantime, Margary had slipped in. ‘Ob, 
my!” she said, ‘how perfectly splendid!’ 
Then s@® set to work; the beautiful tucked 
skirt and elegant white dress were slipped 
on, over her rags and dirt; they trailed on 
the floor, but what of that? Margary 
thought that more becoming than short 
dresses. Then she sat down on the floor, 
and drew on the delicate stockings over her 
dirty bare legs, and slipped into the French 
slippers, and perched the garden bat on the 
back of her naughty head, drew on the 
gloves, seized the delicate parasol with dirty 
fingers, and began to parade up and down 
the room. Imagine what Miss Emma said 
when she came in and caught her! Imag- 
ine what Mrs, Stuart said when she was 
summoned to see this dirty little girl, prink- 
ed up in borrowed feathers! Do you won- 
der that she took Margaryin hand herself, 
gave her a bath in haste, burned her dirty 
clothes, then dressing her in the clean ones, 
perched her highup on a table near at hand, 
with orders not to stir until she came back? 
There Margary sat, looking somewhat cross 
and disappointed; she liked the fine clothes 
better than these. But I wanted to tell you 
what Mrs. Stuart said to her daughter 
Emma that evening. You must know that 
Miss Emma grew very cross indeed, over 
the fact that she could not wear the lovely 
new stockings, after they had been drawn 
on Margary’s naughty little limbs, and over 
the horrible discovery that one of her 
gloves was hopelessly soiled. She wished 
that poor Margary was back in the cellar, 
from which she had been dragged, and de- 
clared that her mother was very foolish to 
try to make anything of the little beggar. 
“The poor child thought she could cover 
up her soiled and worthless rags by your 
beautiful dress,” said Mrs. Stuart, with a 
sigh, ‘and Emma, dear, mother is some- 
times afraid that you are covering a sadly 
soiled heart with a pretty body, and think- 
ing, like poor foolish Margary that it is all 
right, because the soil is covered from hu- 
man eyes.” —7'he Pansy. 
ome — — —- 


SHALL SHE GAIN HER LIFE WHO WOULD 
LOSE IT? 


Epiror JourNAL:—lIn reading lately, in 
the press of the country, encomiums on the 
persuasive eloquence of Frances E. Willard, 
we are again reminded of that feature in the 
awakening of woman onthe Temperance 
question which can hardly be called inciden. 
tal or secondary, viz.: a woman’s kuow- 
ledge of her own power. Miss Lucia 
Kimball has been showing scores of towns 
and cities in these Rocky Mountain regions, 
that no woman is more thoroughly woman- 
ly than one possessed with ‘‘an idea”; no 
more individual than when her individuality 
is subordinate to the good of mankind. 
Surely no one could know or hear either of 
these women, without dismissing that in- 
tangible fear which still lurks in the unaired 
closets of some homes,—the fear that any 
kind of public life will mysteriously rob 
woman of the womanliness which is her 
charm and crown. 

Cases as marked, though less conspicuous, 
have occurred in a thousand places north 
and south, since the agitation of this ques- 
tion, and especially since the successful 
organization of the W. C. T. U. 1 have in 
mind a Union where a timid, shrinking 
woman had the presidency forced upon her 
because there was no one else who could be 
induced to take it. She accepted, tempora- 
rily, from a sense of duty; but her voice for 
weeks could scarcely be heard for tremb- 
ling, when reading the opening scripture be- 
fore a little handful of women in the vestry 
ofachurch. She was particularly sensitive 
about forwarding any scheme which should 
seem like usurping man’s prerogative. 
Perhaps she feels so still; but her view as 
to man’s prerogative must be materially 
modified. Within a year of her election, 
she, as chairman of acommittee of women, 
went into a hall filled with men alone, and 
discussed their fighting methods as a Liquor 
Dealers’ Association. In clear, self-possess- 
ed tones she invited them in a body to at- 
tend atemperance mass meeting. Shespoke 
in the overflowing hall, at that mass meeting, 
and has since, when other help failed, taken 
the whole burden of scripture teaching, 
address, and appeal in the crowded court- 
room, at the Sunday night gospel temperance 
gatherings. 

Croakers to the contrary, it argues well 
for the uplifting of humanity, when an 
army of conscientious women can and will 
add to domestic and social cares the broader 
interests of society at large. In the field of 
missions the ‘same result is noticeable. 
Women who could never have spoken for 
themselves, can and do speak, and to good 
purpose too, for crushed womanhood be- 
yond the seas. 

Some of the great enterprises of the civil 
war showed our sex that they could organize 
and plan and execute. But until the last 
decade, they had scarcely more than a hint 
of the help they may give the world’s work 
by pens as trenchant as Robert West’s, and 
by tongues as eloquent as that of Wendell 
Phillips. Mary Jewett TELFORD. 
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LETTERS FROM THE PEOPLE. 
53 Brete House, N. Y., } 
Aug. 5, 1872 } 
THE REASON WHY. 


Eprror JouRNAL:—Some months since a 
gentleman told methat he had for some 
years past received a yearly ‘‘pass” over one 
of the largest railroads in this state. There 
came atime when he desired to obtain a 
pass for his wife, that she might have a lit- 
tle outing at Niagara, but when he applied, 
the request was refused, and the reason 
given was that ‘‘no passes were issued to 
women.” 

Last fall,I had occasion to arrange for re- 
duced fares to our National Temperance 
Convention and for the round trip from 
New York to Washington, and secured a 
rate of nine dollars and fifty cents. At the 
New Jersey convention of the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, I announced 
this rate, when a lady arose and asked why 
it wasthat the women paid nine fifty, when 
a convention of ministers then in session in 
Washington only paid four fifty for the 
same accommodations? It did, no doubt, 
seem strange, but the reply which I gave to 
this question will apply equally well to the 
former case, viz.: women have no votes. 
Women cannot go to the legislature and 
make laws in the interest of the railroads. 
As 1 looked at my questioner’s face, and 
saw & new light gradually appear in her 
eyes and a smile come up over her face, I 
concluded that she had received an ‘‘eye- 
opener.”’ 

There are those who were born suffragists, 
whose early life was passed in a free atmos- 
phere. There are others who are suffragists 
because the argument is all on that side. 
There are still others who never can be 
touched by any logic except that of events; 
they must have a practical illustration, an 
object-lesson to make the point clear, and 

somehow (itis very human I suppose) I 
rather enjoy that sort of teaching. 
CaRoLiInE B. BUELL. 
PROBATE REFORMS NEEDED. 
SAN FRaNcrisco, CAL., Aug. 2, 1882. 

Epiror JouRNAL:—l have always heard 
a great deal about ‘‘probate,” but never real- 
ized until now, how easily a fortune could 
be picked away and everybody standing by 
to see the swindle. ‘‘It is not my business,” 
one and another say. 

It is astonishing how few there are who 
take an interest in anything which does 
not affect individual welfare. 1 heard a 
man say toa lady the other day: “If wo- 
men were men they would learn to mind 
their own business.” It was said sarcasti 
cally. The lady replied: “I consider all 
wrong that I can help remedy, my _ busi- 
ness.” 

Every one seems to havea horror of look- 
ing iato probate transactions. I do not 
wonder! but there comes a time when each 
woman has to pass under the ordeal and 
suffer the loss. 

1 heard a public administrator say, not 
long since,—‘‘dead folks don’t trouble us; 
itis only the living.” He spoke the truth. 
The appraisers’ fees, the bogus bills, every 
thing counts; and the widow and orphans 
often find nothing left for them. It is a 
mystery how any one can coolly stand by 
and see another cheated without interfer- 
ingin defence. And yet, all through the 
land there are legal wrongs which ought 
to be remedied, and good hearts to see that 
just laws are enforced. 

The largest field for bonest effort is offer- 
ed in the legal profession. It is the place 
where women can best of all lend a help- 
ing hand at reform. Bera. 

_——_ +2 o 
NEBRASKA ITEMS. 

One hundred and twenty-five Nebraska 
newspapers are banded together,advocating 
the justness of the demand for woman suf- 
frage. With such strength as this,let every 
woman suffragist be hopeful and rally to the 


support of our claims. 

Organization is rapidly going on. Suf- 
frage literature is being freely distributed. 
The campaign suffrage song-book will soon 
be out. 


Woman suffrage concerts, pic-nics and 
lawn tea parties are the order of the day, 
while the faces of the busy workers are 
wreathed in smiles. 


The woman suffrage campaign committee 
of Dawson County is vigorously at work, 
ably assisted by the Press and Pioneer. 


The suffragists of Pawnee County are mak- 
ing ready for a brisk campaign, says the 
Falls City Journal. An association was 
organized at Table Rock, July 8. 


The Fairfield woman suffrage association 
is having a series of debates, with able 
speakers on both sides of the question. 
This society has an efficient committee on 
precinct work. 


The cause in Seward County is steadily 
advancing; there is a gratifying increase in 
the membership of the several associations, 
although considerable public opposition is 
being met with, principally in the neighbor- 
hood of Miltord. 


Great deal of interest is manifested in the 
meetings of the Oakdale woman suffrage 
association,of which the Pen and Plow says: 
‘‘These meetings and discussions will ere- 
long be historic, as the first feeble efforts of 
areform which is to be realized, as surely 
as anything in this world can be.” 


The movement in Franklin County is 
rapidly gaining ground. Recently in can- 
vassing a precinct only one man was found 
opposed. In Bloomington,in the early part 
of the campaign, sixty-five women recorded 
in favor of the amendment,two as opposed, 
and four indifferent. An association was 





organized at Naponee the week of the 4th 


with thirty members. The Bloomington 
society soon hold a festival, proceeds to ad- 
vance the cause there. 


A common saying among opposers of wo- 
man suffrage is, “why,the women themselves 
are not in favor of it!” To test the matter 
thoroughly, Father Lester was requested to 
canvass the town and get an expression of 
the women as to whether they were in favor 
of or against the movement, and the result 
was, that in about two good day’s work he 
secured the names of one hundred women 
who expressed themselves in favor of the 
movement, and only four of them resided 
outside of the town proper. Now, my good 
gentlemen friends,this should set you think- 
ing as to your duty this fall. —Sverling Press. 
>. ~—-- 
A PREACHMENT ABOUT WOMEN. 





BY ELIZABEH CUMMINGS, 
“Is there not more bright than I have 
had?” a dear child friend once said to me; 
and often when I look into the faces of wo- 
men, especially those who are middle aged, 
I wonder if some of them are not asking 
themselves, ‘‘Is there not more bright than 
I have had?” 


The world now admits that women 
have brains. Not first class brains, 
perhaps, but still brains, and there- 


fore entitled to as great a range of activity 
as their powers permit. There are colleges 
for women;a female annex is tacked up 
under the shadow of one of the most vener- 
able of the male institutions, and the young 
woman of the period is encouraged to make 
the most of herself; yet it must be confess- 
ed that, even among the well-to-do classes, 
women lead singularly unintellectual lives 

One great reason for this is that nothing 
intellectual is expected of the middle-aged 
womar This may at first glance seem 
rather a lame excuse, nevertheless it isa real 
one, And itis the reason why so many 
bright thoughtful girls become, after a few 
years, dnll and common-place women, It ia 
so much easier for a woman of fine sensi- 
bilities to do the things her world expects 
of her, and puts upon her, than it is for her 
to do something for which perhaps she has 
a special aptitude, but which would surprise 
her friends, that she gives up, and keeps 
her fingers busy while her brains shrivel up 
from idleness, according to established cus- 
tom. Yet this same unreasonable world she 
dreads would delight in her if she charmed 
it with a cuitivated mind. 

The second obstacle is lack of time for in- 
tellectual pursuits; and athird, and perhaps 
for most women the most serious hindrance 
and obstacle of all, is lack of intelligent di- 
rection. 

How many times I have heard women 
say, ‘‘I would like to attend lectures on art, 
or literature, or I would like to perfect my- 
self in a language, but I have not the time. 
I scarcely find time to read two bocks in a 
year.” Some of them spoke the truth, 
bnt the assertions of the others were open 
to criticism, Not content with bearing and 
doing what nature and necessity had laid 
upon them, these women had themselves 
heaped up a load of sewing, housekeeping, 
and social duties, till they might as well at- 
tempt to find time for thought and quiet for 
study under the wheels of the Juggernaut. 
Saxe Holm once said, ‘‘I would have every- 
thing in the house kept as clean as a china 
cup,” and for my part, I would have no 
woman Cultivate her mind if by so doing 
she must havea slovenly home. Indeed there 
would be a vital defect in any such culture. 
But to keepa house delicately clean and in 
order is one thing, and to fill it with fancy 
work, which is the most difficult sort of lit- 
ter to keep free from dust, is another. To 
supply a family with an abundance of 
well-fitting undergarments is a weary task; 
but if each one of the garments must have 
miles and miles of ruffles and trimmings it 
becomes work fit only to be given to con- 
victs who are sentenced to hard labor. A 
few calls and pleasant visits, and a few 
friendly tea-fights in the course of a year, 
brighten and cheer one up; but a formal 
acquaintance with a whole town, and for- 
mal and burdensome entertainments of all 
sorts, ought never to be undertaken save by 
those unfortunates who are compelled to do 
it. To be sure we are commanded to love 
our neighbor, but we are not commanded 
to exchange visits with him every three 
months. To love one’s family, tc minister 
to their needs and comforts and happiness, 
is a holy duty; but tospend heart and brain 
in catering to their selfishness, laziness and 
vanity, is a folly, and a wicked folly. 

I am convinced that at least one quarter 
of the work performed by women is unnec- 
essary, and that the world would get on 
quite as well without it. Itis like the ot- 
toman cover I once saw a lady working. 
She was all bent up, and was putting her 
eyes out counting stitches. “I don’t get 
any time for reading,” she said, plaintively, 
as she picked up some beads on a needle. 
‘You must have a great deal of leisure.” 
And yet she had spent more time embroid- 
ering a ridiculous dog on a piece of broad- 
cloth than 1 had spent with my books in a 
year, and when the work was done,she cov- 
ered it up with a lace tidy and put it in a 
dark corner where the sun would not fade 





it, and threatened to cut off the children’s 





ears if they ever sat upon it. It did not 
have the poor merit of being economical 
for the price of the materials would have 
bought enough handsome damask for two 
covers. A friend of mine tells of seeing q 
squaw seat herself by the town pump, un- 
roll a bundle of calico, cut out a dress 
make it, put it on and walk off, al! in about 
two hours. I have always regretted that he 
did not continue the story by telling me 
that the squaw spent her abundant leisure 
beautifully. I would not have women re- 
duce their sewing to quite so simple a per- 
formance, but a good deal would be gained 
if they thought more about living and less 
about its accidents. The transcendant fact 
is what we are, not what we accumulate or 
possess. Even knowledge may be so used 
that it is merely an ornament, which keeps 
up a twinkling about the mind, like bright 
jewels in pretty ears, and is only a posses- 
sion and not a part of ourselves. To fill 
time, to pass it busily, is not to use it. La- 
bor in itself is not worthy. The meanest 
work that makes home a lovely sacred place 
is consecrated, and fit for the hands of a 
queen; but delicate work that ministers to 
no human need, even if it has artistic merit 
to recommend it, if it consumes the hours 
& woman ought to use training her mind to 
think, and her eyes to see, and making her 
brains something more than a mere filling 
for her scull, is but busy idleness, and a 
waste of time. I hope the day will come 
when every woman who can read will be 
ashamed of the “columns ‘‘for the ladies,” 
printed in some of our papers, and which 
tell with more sarcastic emphasis than any 
words of mine, how some women choose to 
spend their leisure. Surely, if they have 
time to follow intricate directions for mak- 
ing all sorts of trimming, not so good as 
that sold in the shops at two cents a yard, 
and for crocheting all sorts of flummedid- 
dles, they may, if they will, find a few mo- 
ments in which to read a book. 

There are women who would study if 
they knew how to direct themselves. They 
are ignorant of books, and they imagine 
there are great difficulties to overcome, but 
the only serious one was removed when 
they learned to read. Giveu that one ac- 
complishment, and any one can acquire a 
liberal education. There are a good many 
who gained a fair knowledge of French, or 
German, or of both languages, during their 
school life, and who could make this a basis 
for the study of the literatures of these 
countries. Refreshing the memory is a 
weary task; I have tried it, and will admit 
that the hinges of doors behind which some 
of my treasures lay stored creaked terribly. 
But it was only the first effort that was 
painful; the rest was comparatively easy. 
Most of the great foreign authors are trans- 
lated, and there are delightful essays upon 
them by English writers, as Besant’s books 
on the French poets and humorists, and 
James’s French poets and novelists. Ham- 
erton’s ‘Modern French Men’’ is excellent 
reading in connection with these books, and 
Montaigne, translated by Cotton, will give 
you the thoughts of one of the most origi- 
nal and delightful of Frenchmen in vigor- 
ous and classica! English. Gostwick and 
Harrison’s outlines of German literature, 
and Bayard Taylor’s lectures, give one 
very good notion of German literature, but 
if you would have France and Germany be- 
come real to you, and something more than 
a pink or yellow patch on a map, you must 
read their writers in the original. In that 
you see the great race differences that throb 
in the blood and modify the physique and 
the habits. The translator makes every- 
thing he touches a little English. Any one 
who reads foreign authors in the original 
does more than train his memory and in- 
crease his linguistic accomplishments. He: 
grows cosmopolitan, and learns something 
of what Virgil calls expressively ‘‘the orb 
of the earth.” 

I know it is often difficult to obtain books, 
but if one desires them they come to one 
from the most unexpectéd quarters. The 
clergyman will have some books to lend, 
the family doctor will find some treatises 
not upon physic in bis bookcase, some-one’s 
brother will get books for you from a city 
lending library, and at the end of the year 
you will wonder you did not begin long be- 
fore; and nothing will seem difficult but 
the determination to start, and perseverance 
at first. Laziness affects the mind long af- 
ter it is cured in the body. . There are good 
women who are uneasy if their fingers are 
unemployed a moment, who are so shame- 
fully indolent with their minds they never 
attempt to read anything but a simple story 
—and seldom that. It is the application 
which brings success that is lacking oftener 
than the means. 

The serious study of music is open to 
many. The piano is almost as common as 
the sewing-machine, and tinkling and bang- 
ing are heard on every street; und yet even 
mediocre performers are rare, and the wo- 
man of forty who can play a simple dance 
tune perfectly, where is she? Perhaps this 
is because most girls study music without 
any serious intentions. Certainly few ele- 
vate their minds by it, and it seems as if 
nine-tenths of them use it merely to pass 
away their time until they are married, 
when they close the piano not to open it 
again till their daughters are ready to go 
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through with the same performance. Even 
women who have a large degree of musical 
talent abandon the piano after their mar- 
riage, though they have leisure, and the 
careful study of the great composers, some 
of whom, as Chopin and Schuman, wrote 
their best works for the piano, will train the 
powers of attention and concentration as 
well as the study of mathematics. Besides, 
music is eminently the art of ministry. 

There are mothers, and they are among 
the best, who feel that totake an hour each 
day for stv’; would be to deprive their 
childr’» ut some necessary care. Perhaps it 
would, inrare cases, but children thrive on 
a certain sort of judicious neglect; and 
there is nothing a mother can do for a 
child that is so infinitely precious as the 
training she gives his mind and heart. No 
attention to his buttons can make up fora 
lack of sympathy in what he is soon taught 
to consider his chief concern; viz., learn- 
ing. It isa sad moment toa child when he 
discovers, as he always does, that mother is 
not interested in books; and that the ques. 
tions that delight and puzzle him she can- 
not and does not careto answer. A child’s 
appetite for food is not more keen than his 
appetite for knowledge, yet many mothers 
feel they have done their whole duty when 
they have satisfied the bodily craving. Af- 
ter listening to a thoughtful and eloquent 
address, 1 heard the speaker and his merits 
discussed by some distinguished doctors of 
divinity who were his friends, and had been 
his teachers. ‘How perfect his use of 
words is,” said one. “It is marvelous.” 

“Ah,” said another, “he had an excep- 
tional mother, a rarely gifted and cultured 
woman, and he heard refined and thought- 
ful conversation from his cradle. His 
mother, though a poor widow, gave him 
what money cannot buy or diligence pro- 
cure.” 

The excessive absorption of women in 
domestic cares and duties has lowered and 
narrowed their notions of what is worthy. 
Each one of us can raise the quality of the 
day, not only for ourselves but for the little 
circle that makes our world. We have all 
known some rare men and women who 
seemed always to diffuse warmth and 
brightness. We smiled at the thought of 
secing them, and were unconsciously our 
best in their presence. Life grew interest- 
ing, cares grew light, they were so very 
charming. Human beings are like spheres 
that from some elective attraction can touch 
each other only at one point. We meet 
some people only on their dark and disa- 
greeable side, and are inturn conscious that 
an apparently dazzling orb is drawing to- 
ward itself a certain cloudy and unhappy 
quarter of her own nature’s. A mother is 
the home center. To her all faces turn. 
Ab, well for her, and well for all, if she has 
the sweet and subtle charm that vivifies and 
attracts toward herself the best in each. 
Sir Thomas Browne says with tender gravi- 
ty, ‘Live unto the dignity of thy nature, and 
leave it not to be disputable whether thou 
hast been a man.” 

lf you cannot study alone or join a socie- 
ty, get up areading circle, as seven women 
did with whom [ am acquainted. They 
are housewives, all over fifty. They are 
weary with much serving, and their hands 
are hard with labor. None of them had the 
best school-training, but they agreed with 
much trepidation to read Shakespeare. One 
went without a new bonnet, one made a 
shabby cloak do. One who had several 
crab-apple trees made a quantity of jelly 
and sold it, and one earned enough money 
by stitching to buy the needed book—for 
two dollars and a half meant self-denial to 
each one of them. A kindly parson—there 
is always one such in every town—lent 
Green’s ‘‘Short History of the English Peo- 
ple.” A sympathizing friend sent them 
Whipple's ‘‘Age of Elizabeth.” It was pa- 
thetic how interested those mothers grew 
and the pleasure they got out of the society, 
as they modestly culled their reading-circle, 
“I’sa pity you old gray-headed women 
can’t find anything to do but read Shakes- 
speare,” said a cantankerous male neigh- 
bor, whose wife supported him by taking 
boarders, but the gray-headed women sweet- 
ly persevered and studied on. That society 
yet exists. It is now nearly four years old. 
They are yet reading Shakespeare, but they 
have also read many studies upon him, and 
all the history of his time, and they will, I 
have no doubt, persevere till they have 
mastered him. 

It is a mistake to suppose that one can- 
not do good work outside a school-house. 
The most accomplished botanist I ever met 
took up the study by himself while he was 
his father’s clerk. He had only a common 
education, the village in which he lived was 
the dullest place Lever saw, and the little 
shop full of ready-made clothing in which 
he spent his days was not an inspiring place. 
Few women have less leisure or less encour- 
aging surroundings than he. Sut he quiet- 
ly persevered, got no end of fun out of his 
studies, he gravely told me, and now his 
name is well known to botanists as an au- 
thority on all the plants growing in his 
State. The out-of-door exercise and the 
interest in the earth which this study ex- 
cites makes it very refreshing, and one of 
the best for women. It is a pity to have an 








immortal soul and to spend one’s brief life 


on this shining mote that travels about the 
sun, and among the stars, knowing nothing 
abvut it more than do the earth-worms bus- 
ily and blindly wriggling in and out the 
mould. 

Life is very like old Boston. Often when 
you are upon a narrow and dingy street 
which you think is a cul-de-sac, if your 
courage holds out, and you keep on, you 
find out that what seemed to be the end of 
everything is only a corner around which 
you pass into a broad fair road. After all, 
the world for each one of us starts from 
ourselves. ‘When a_ sculptor cuts 4 
statue,” says Gerson, “he only cuts away 
the useless parts until at last appears the 
image he has conceived. The beautiful is 
within us.” When circumstances, and 
prejudices, and lack of opportunity have 
all been given their due share of allowance, 
the truth yet stands that women are child- 
ish, ignorant, and petty, and broken down 
before their prime, because they do not 
make use of the opportunities for knowl- 
edge, intellectual growth, and higher living 
that are within their reach.—Christian Un- 
ion. 








OSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

When the Princess of Wales was asked, 
lately, to patronize Lady Harberton’s inven- 
tion, the ‘‘divided skirt,” her Royal High. 
ness declined doing so in a very gracious 
but positive manner. 


Debating societies connected with some 
of the oldest and most aristocratic of the 
London Clubs, notably the Bedford, the 
Somerville and the Holland, lately set aside 
a day on which to discuss woman suffrage. 
These societies have an exclusively male 
membership, but they invited women to be 
witnesses on this occasion, who, in a few in- 
stances, were likewise participants. 


If between one hundred and two hundred 
bright, active American boys had been 
drawn up in a line by some savage people 
and shot—not dead, but just enough to give 
them all the horrors of a lingering death 
from lockjaw—the whole land would have 
been aroused, the war in Egypt forgotten, 
and every available force Drought into req- 
uisition to avenge the horrid slaughter. But 
this was practically done in connection with 
the celebration of the Fourth of July, by 
dealers in toy pistols, and parents who al- 
lowed their boys to use them, notwithstand- 
ing the warnings that were faithfully given. 
The fatal toy is a cheap pistol, which is lia- 
ble to go off prematurely and wound the 
boy using it,in the hand,in such a way as to 
produce lockjaw. The list of fatalities is 
fearful in its length, and keeps growing. 
The sale or use of such a dreadful thing 
should be prohibited under heaviest penal- 
ties. 


At a conference of Illinois prohibitionists 
and home-protectionists, held in Chicago 
July 2, it was voted to calla state temper- 
ance convention. W.S. Harbert, of Evans- 
ton, wanted a party of progress that would 
take in all reforms. A conference could be 
held, and the questions of temperance, wo- 
man suffrage, monetary reform, etc., dis- 
cussed and then made the basis of a pro- 
gressive party. Col. Grover, of Chicago, 
announced himself as in favor of a green- 
back currency, prohibition and woman suf- 
frageparty. Hethought temperance people 
ought to unite with the greenbackers, and 
both together would be successful. It was 
necessary to allow women to vote in order 
to make prohibition successful. Mrs. Har- 
bert hoped the workers for prohibition 
would remember the eighty thousand wo- 
men of Illinois who petitioned for a prohib- 
itory amendment. These women are silent 
now, but are biding their time, and their 
time will surely come when they must be 
heard and their votes counted. 


A correspondent of the Springfield Repub- 
lican at Suffield, Ct., calls attention to the 
growing interest that is taken by good wo- 
men in that locality in making better pro- 
vision for the rearing of pauper and way- 
ward children than is practicable in the 
great institutions now carried on by the 
state. ‘‘It is felt that little can be done to- 
ward educating the children to ways of vir- 
tue and industry where so many are crowd- 
ed together under one roof. The influence 
of the more vicious is too apt to be predom- 
inant and to drag down the innocent to a 
common condition of moral degradation, 
and while there may be an outward sub- 
mission to the regulations of the institution 
and prescribed rules of conduct, there is 
yet no streugthening or improvement in the 
moral character of the children. Families 
who have taken boys from the State schools 
to bring up, testify that they have their 
hands full for months in caring for and 
watching them. They not only show ex- 
cessive aversion to work, but never having 
had opportunity for observation in the 
world,seem determined to run into all man- 
ner of temptation. Ultimately however, 
they almost invariably yield to the whole- 
some influences which surround them in 
country homes and grow up to respectabili- 
ty and usefulness. Undoubtedly the gath- 
ering of these unfortunate little ones into 
small families, not exceeding half a dozen, 
or better still, their complete isolation and 








settlement in the homes of good farmers 
greatly increases the chance of their becom- 
ing worthy citizens, and the care of them 
in this way, is a noble service both to socie 
ty and to God.” 








HUMOROUS.» 


When a pretty lrish girl is stolen away, 
they suspect some boycotter.—Iartford 
Times. 

‘Ain't that a lovely critter, John?” said 
Jerusha, as they stopped opposite the leop- 
ard’s cage. ‘Wall, yes,” said John, ‘‘but 
he’s dreffully freckled, air’t he?” 


The reporter of a New York daily paper 
went to see the panorama of “Bunyan’'s Pil- 
grim’s Progress.” On _ being refused ad- 
mittance without paying, he said, ‘‘Let me 
see Mr. Bunyan, then; he will let me in.” 


The barber’s children are little shavers; 
the upholsterer’s are little tackers; the 
butcher's are young lambs; the carpenter's 
are chips from the old block; and the angry 
man’s are little pets. 


Gus De Brown—(who has prolonged his 
call considerably after 10.45 P. M.); “So 
you don’t admire men of conservative views, 
like myself, Miss Angel?” Miss A.—(with 
vivacity): ‘‘No indeed. I prefer people who 
have some go in them.” 


It was a very honest old Dutch judge in 
Schoharie county, who listened for several 
hours to the arguments of counsel and then 
said: ‘‘Dis case has been ferry ably argued 
on both sides, and dere have been some very 
nice points of law broughtup. I shall dake 
dree days to consider these points, but I 
shall eventually decide for de plaintiff.” 


‘Well, my little man, aren’t you bare- 
footed rather early this season?” said a 
benevolent gentleman to a New Haven 


youngster. ‘‘Guess not. Wuz born bare- 
foot, L wuz.” ‘I declare you wuz; so you 
wuz. Whata pity, what a pity. Well, 


nature is unkind tothe poor,really,” and he 
gave the youngster a dime to atone for the 
neglect of the ‘‘mother of us all.” 


An itinerant preacher once breakfasted 
at a house where johnny cakes were served. 
Observing a feather protruding from his 
cake, he remarked, ‘‘Sister, your johnny 
cakes seem to be feathering out.” ‘‘Yes,” 
responded the lady, unabashed ; “I told Joh 
no longer ago than yesterday that he must 
either get a cover for the meal barrel or 
move the hen roost.” 











INTERNAL medication through Healy’s 
Tonic Pills or Cordial will permanently 
cure chronic weaknesses. See advertise- 
ment on this page. 


CEPHALINE, taken cold, allays Thirst and 
Fever and restores Nervous Strength dur- 
ing the hot season, 


EVERY LADY 
IS INTERESTED 
IN THIS CASE, 


OAKDALE, STERLING, Mass., June 8, 1882. 

Ladies;—Two years ago last March I was severely 
afflicted with Sciatica, followed by bone abscesses, 
Up to this date I have had soventeen. [ have been 
under the care of two excellent physicians, and have 
taken a great deal of medicine, but with no relief, 
and became so exhausted that the last physician rec- 
ommended my taking Murdock’s Liquid Food as a 
food, When I had taken one and one-half botties, 
oreighteen ounces. my menses returned, and have 
been regular ever since. They had been suppressed 
over two years, owing to my health being so reduced. 
Since then I feel more Jike my former self, even if I 
have had two sinuses in the groin. Une of them has 
since healed, and the other is improving and dis- 
charging less daily. Last January I commenced 
taking Liquid Food. Ihave taken no medicine since 
then, and have taken about four bottles. After tak- 
ing three bottles I ceased taking for a while, but 
found that I did not gain, so commenced on my 
fourth bottle. 

My last doctor told me that I did not have one-half 
blood enongh in my system to sustain life, and what 
I had was very thin and poor. He told my friends 
he thought I would soon die of dropsy. feel so 
much better and stronger when taking Liquid Food 
that I shall continue to use it, and have faith to be- 
lieve it will supply just what is required for my wast- 
ed system, as I have not taken a step withoat crutch. 
es for over two years,and no new abscesses have 
formed since I commenced taking Liquid Food. 

I remain respectfully, JENNIE L. CROSS. 


Weare induced to publish this letter, being one of 
many received of similar cases, knowing that the 
loss of the menses always creates poisoned blood, 
and that will develop abscesses, asin this case, or 
other diseases. The diseases that ladies suffer from 
the most come from colds, dyspepsia, constipation 
and change of life, 

Ladies ate more liable to colds than men, as their 
organization is more sensitive and they are more ex- 
posed to sudden heat and cold and become exhaust- 
ed oftener,even if they rally in a few hours. 

From colds more lives are lost than any other dis- 
ease in adults; the per cent. is as large to the total 
deaths us is that from cholera infantum in infants, 
and in each the mortality can be reduced one-half by 
taking proper nutrition. 

Dyspepsia comes from sedentary habits and ex. 
hausting the system by irregu.ar hozrs in all duties 
as much as from the food eaten. Constipation comes 
as much from weakness of the organs not receiving 
proper nourishment as from carelessness—a habit 
which most consider of no evil when it is one of the 
worst, as the blood becomes poisoned as that in- 
creases, The change of life, that leaves so many la- 
dies feeble for life, and shortens the lives of many 
one-quarter to one-half, comes from the system not 
being sufficiently nonrished to sustain it during the 
change. 

It is such cases as these which Murdock’s Liquid 
Food, which is the only raw food known (and it is 
then whenit is needed, o hee one is weaker 
than an infant, and its food is raw, all admit, when 
nourished by its mother), cordensed many fold, fur- 
nishing nutrition without the labor of digestion, 
which enables it to be retained by the stomach when 
so weak as torefuse water; and will make blood 
faster than all foods and preparations known, when 
taken equal to a tablespoon four times daily will en- 
able the system to renew one-quarter of its blood in 
thirty to fifty days. 

The worst cases of dyspepsia or constipation can 
be cured byite nse. The change of life any lady can 
pose through in six months by taking one teaspoon- 

ul to a desert spoon of Liquid Food four times daily. 

It is only a household bottle and onght to be in 
every househo'd, as it is only Beef, Mutton and 
Fruits condensed free from drogs, minerals, salts and 
acids. Ask your druggist for essays from medical 
societies, also for the essay published by the City of 
Brassels, on infants, and given to every mother in the 
city, which we have republished; essays on Manufac- 
tured Foods; essays on Meat Extracts, essays on 
Milk, showing what causes one-half of the mortality 
ininfants. 1 02z., 15c,, 6 0z., 55c.; 12 oz., $1. 


MURDOCK LIQUID FOOD CO.,BOSTON 


$5 0 r day at home- Samples worth 
to free, Address Stinson &.Co, 
Portlan e. 

















MEVICAL REGISTER. 


Drs. Colby & Taylor, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston 


Office hours from 10 a. mw. to 4 PF. mM. +‘¥e 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. SARAH A. COLBY. 


Mrs, Dr, McGraw, 


formerly proprietress of the Turkish Baths, Provi- 
dence, R. L., 


Medical Electrician, 


Massage Treatment, 


Patients treated at their homes afternoon and 
evening without extra charge. 

OFFICE AND RESIDENCE,13 Dwight Street, 
Boston. Office Hours 11 to 3. 


Mrs. Dr. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Chronic Diseases a Specialty, 


Catarrh treated constitutionally and by inhala- 
tions locally. Electricity and Electric baths cannot 
be estimated too highly in cases of Debility, Nervous 
Prostrations, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Tumors, Pa- 
ralysis. The Doctor's methods of treating Kidney 
and Bladder trouble, Gravel, Painful Micturition, 
Incontinence, Billous Colic and Dropsy, are perma- 
nently successful. 

The large sales of her improved Rheumatic Plas- 
ters advertise themselves, and will only add, they 
are a specific for deep-seated inflammation wherever 
located in the system, and of course will cure Rheu- 
matism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Bunions, Indigestion, 
Pain in back, liver, head and joints, 

Her Hygienic Abdominal Supporters, Elastic bands 
Umbilical Trusses made to order. Dr. Richards, 
Hose and Skirt Supporters, which no woman or child 
can afford to do without as they are the only =up. 
porters based upon Hygienic principles and the on ¥ 
clasps that do not cut the hose. Syringes an 
—e Urinals can be obtained as usual at her 
office. 


28 Winter St., Room 16, Boston, Mass 
Hygienic Retreat, . South Weymouth, 











Or the same Formula as a Liquid, 
MME. AUGUSTA HEALY’S 
VEGETABLE TONIC CORDIAL 


Offers positive and permanent relief for 
every form of Chronic Weakness, by 
which so large a proportion of the best 
of the sex is tortured. They are prepared 
from the active portions only of well-kaown garden 
seeds and wayside plants that exert an —— heal- 
ing influence upon the female system. During six- 
teen years, thousands of ladies have been cured by 
them, and can be referred to Mrs. M., of Roxbury, 
Mass., says: ‘‘I attribute my cure in a case of thir- 
teen years wholly to Healy’s Tonic Pills.” Send for 
pamphlet. Letters with stamp answered by lady 
proprietor. Buy of druggists, i possible; if not, we 
will mail pill on receipt of price, $1.00 per box; six 
boxes, $5.00. Cordial, $1.00 per bottle; six bottles, 
5.00. Address H. P. THAYER & CO., 13 Temple 
lace, Boston, Mass. 













A ponte nue and Nerve Food, 
composed of Vegetable and Cereal 
N ERVE FOOD productions, that contain in right- 
NEa @itiiatee iy adjusted proportions the ele- 
BY ments wm sustain a and 
2 nerves. it removes all obstruc- 
H Pp. srt gv taal tions of the brain, gives vital pow- 
: . er, cures Headaches, Epilepsy, 
Convulsions, Hysteria, Sleeplessness, and Nervous 
Prostration. Good for the aged, the infirm, the fee- 
ble, and the weary ofall classes. Send for proofs of 
cures. Buy of your druggist, if possible; if rot, we 
will mail it on receipt a i 50 cents per box; six 
boxes, $2.50. Address, H. F. THAYER & Co., 13 
Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 





“WHY IS IT SO,” 


A Serial Story of power and 
tive of many phases of woman's 
Virginia A. Betts. 

This Serial, worth every thoughtful woman's read- 
ing, is found only in Woman at Work, a lit 
erary Magazine, devoted to the record and encour- 
agement of woman’s work. Susscriprion—$1.50 a 
year, single numbers 15cents. Address, 

AN AT WORK, 

Brattleboro, Vt. 
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WEEE LOG, 
IN FRONT OF OUR DINING ROOMS. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fr; nt Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, I5cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20cents. Allthe luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 


STUDENTS’ 
NOTE BOOKS. 








In Manilla or white paper, 5 
cents each and upwards. 
Wholesale and Retail, 
WARD & GAY, Stationers, 
184 Devonshire St., Bostor. 





By the Electro-Magnetic Treatment. 
Massage 2=2 Movement Cure, at No. 
i9 Temple Place, Boston, Mass., 


by Dr. George W.. Rhodes, 
Who thoroughly understands his business. His 
genial disposition, large sympathies, and stron 
vital magnetism, win at once upon his patients, — 
peculiarly fit him to treat a class of diseases in which 


nervous irritability are marked features 

He has had under his treatment during the last 
fifteen years, patients distinguished in the medical 
and legal professions and in literature, among them 
some of the most wealthy and influential men and 
women in the country. 5 

Dr. Rhodes has made a special study of Paralysis, 
Epilepsy, Brain and Nervous Diseases, Hysteria, 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, Sciatica, Liver 
Heart, Lung and Blood Diseases, and has been sin- 
gularly successful in their treatment, 

OF all the patients he has treated during the last 
fifteen years, only one, Dr. Gregg, of Boston, lcs 


died, and his case was complicated with a polypus 
on the brain, and other troubles, making recovery 
at his age, seventy-three, impossible, but that his 
life was peclenged, and made more comfortable b 


the treatment, was gratefully acknowledged by his 
family, and admitted by his former medical advisers 
His own opinion of Dr. Ruopegs, as a physician, was 
expressed not only in placing himself under his care, 
but by sending for his niece, a distinguished literary 
lady, who with her mother were both patients of Dr, 
Ruopses, and were restored to health, 

Ong more case we will mention,—ason of the late 
Prot. Miller, of Amherst College, was brought to Dr. 
Ruopxs, almost completely paralyzed, so that even 
his mouth and tongue were invelved, his limbs were 
drawn up, and feet twisted by contraction of the cords, 
his brain and heart were both affected, the latter to 
such an extent, that you could hear it beat in an ad. 
panies room, In fact the boy was given over to die 

y the physicians attending him. Finally, as a last 
resort, his mother brought him to Dr, Ruopes, and 
in twelve weeks, under his treatment, he was entirely 
cured, and is now in pertect health, His cure was 
regarded by his relatives as almost miraculous; but 
tie facts,as stated above, are too well known to admit 
of doubt. 

That ripe and profound scholar, Pror. Carvin EB, 
Stows8, the husband of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe 
became completely paralyzed, and was taken to Dr, 
Ruopes, who within a few months’ time restored him 
to poe health, Prof, Stowe has shown his grati- 
tude to Dk. Ruopes, by sending him over one hun- 
dred patients, every one of whom has been cured by 
his treatment. 

The Hon, WILLIAM D. Hooxer, of San Francisco 
Cal., was brought to Boston, expressly to be placed 
under Dr. Ruopes’ care and treatment, after bein 
given up as incurable by many of our most prominen 
physicians, both at home and abroad. After being 
under Dr, Ruopgs’ treatment five months, he was 
restored to health, and returned to his home a happy 
man, 

We might mention hundreds of like cases, but we 
deem it unnecessary, as Dr. Ruops’ successful 
treatment of all diseases is known from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. 

If you are afflicted with any of the ills of this life 
callupoh Dr, Ruopes, at Temple Place, Boston, 
Mass,,and try his Electric or Magnetic Treatment, 
Business men and Ladies down town will find it con- 
venient to call and take treatment 








SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 
(near Philadelphia, Pa.) 
UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS. 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED. 

THREE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Classical, Literary and Scientific. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 

For particulars address, 
EDWARD H,. MAGILL, President. 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. ly26 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH SsExEs 
With Equal Studies, Duties, and Privy- 

‘ lleges. 

The lectures of the year begin in October and 
continue to June. This edical School was 
one of the first in this country to require a pre- 
liminary examination and to furnish a three 
years’ graded course. To secure still more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degree 
in Medicine and Surgery as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the 
first school ever established for the medical education 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the Legislature 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 

n. 


|. T. TALBOT, M.D. 


66 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. 


Woman's Medical College® Chicago 


The annual c about the t 
Tuesday in October, and continues 21 weeks. Sprin: 
cone: commences about March 1, and continues | 
weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course on 
study, and the requirements for graduation fully 
equal to cont us colleges, 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prot, 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 











“WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


The 3.d Winter Session wil) open on Thareday,Oct 
{ 1882, in the new college building. Clinical in- 
struction is given in the Woman’s Hospital, Pennsyl- 
vania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopaedic Hosp!- 
tale. Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demon- 
strations, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for ex- 
pense of material and apparatus) to all matriculates 
of theyear. For further information address, 
RACHEL L. BODLREY, A. M., Medical Dean,, 
No. College Ave. and 2ist St., Pain 





NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


The Duties of Women, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
“A veritable hand-book of noble living,” says 
William Henry Channing. 
“The best of all books on woman's duties,"says 
Col. Higgineon, 





New cheap edition, paper binding.........25 cents. 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial ..$1.00 





Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 PARK STREET, BOSTON 


PHOTOGRAPH 
ALBUMS 


$66 a week in your own town. Terms ret 
Port: 





May be found in great variety 
at a 4 season of the year at 
ard & Gay’s, 
Stationers, 
184 Devonsbire Street, Boston. 





outfit free. Address H. Hattetr & 
land, Maine. 
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THE MOTHER QUESTION. 


Of all the charges brought against the 
movement for woman’s full equality with 
man, the one that hurts most is, that its ef- 
fect will be to cause women either to slight 
or entirely to forego the duties of mother- 
hood. One could hardly have a very wide 
acquaintance either with the cause or with 
its advocates, to make such an accusation, 
yet it has been repeatedly made; but I am 
sure that those who know whereof they 
speak, can testify that some of the best 
mothers they ever knew, those who welcome 
their children most heartily and care for 
them most faithfully and intelligently, both 
before and after birth, are suffragists. Who 
should make good mothers, if not suffragists? 
In general they are thoughtful women, 
studying earnestly the meaning of life, fee!- 
ing deeply their responsibilities, and seek- 
ing to discharge their whole duty, both to 
themselves and toothers' Can they wish to 
take a mure active part in what concerns 
the good of their country, and not see that 
the best offering they can make her is well- 
trained men and women? Can they study 
the welfare of society, the laws of their 
own bodies and min s, yet be indifferent to 
the training of their children? 

But does the ideal mother of these objec- 
tors really exist, except in their own imugi- 
nations?—she who, surrounded by a goodly 
group of little ones, devotes herself to them, 
allowing nothing to divert her entire atten- 
tion from them. Most mothers are also 
heads of households, a post which, accord- 
ing to Dr. Clarke, requires as much brain- 
work as thecommand of asbin. Weshould 
hardly think of putting upon thecaptain of 
a vessel the task of caring for a family of 
children. But allowing that a woman can 
keep house without interfering with her du- 
ties to her children, must women do far 
more than this. Tbe woman of wealth and 
social position gives much time to society, 
thus leaving her children, in a greater or 
less degree, to the care of others; while the 
woman in very humble circumstances, 
bound by her poverty to the weary round of 

unceasing toil, has no time to give up to her 
children, and the poor little ones, b-ggared 
of the motherly brooding, must either care 
for themselves, or be cared for by others 
not much older than themselves. Thegreat 
middle class seems the one best fitted to 
produce the real mothers; but does it? Re- 
lieved from the necessity of drudgery, the 
majority of these women become indefatig- 
able and skillful seamstresses, and it is 
thought high commendation to say of the 
mother of several children, ‘‘She does all 
her family sewing.” A young mother, sor. 
rowing over the death of a lovely little girl, 
said to me, ‘‘The day before N was 
taken sick, she begged to stay with me; but 
I was in a great hurry to finish a dress, so | 
sent her away to Katy in the nursery. She 
never knew me again.” 

At this time of the year, when hundreds 
of graduates of both sexes are finishing 
their school life, and good advice is show- 
ered upon them, it is interesting to mark the 
difference in the objects which are set be- 
fore the sexes. One who addresses young 
men is very apt to point out to them the 
great possibilities of the future, possibili- 
ties of fame or usefulness, of power or ser- 
vice, for which their education has fitted 
them, aod which are only limited by their 
Own capacity; and one who advises them 
privately is almost sure to utter that trite 
but true maxim, ‘Follow that cailing, to 
which your tastes and inclinations incline 
you.” 

One who is called upon to address young 
women under the same circumstances, 
Opens to them no such broad and inspiring 
view, but is almost sure to commend to 
their efforts the peculiar duties belonging 
to wives and mothers. There is no ques- 
tion that women should train themselves to 
be wise and tender mothers, just as m:n 
should train themselves to be wise and ten- 
der fathers, but in the former case the ad- 
vice to be such includes a technical knowl- 
edge of the arts that make a comfortable 
home. 

In pioneer life, the father raises the ma- 
terials fur food and clothing for his fa-..ily, 
provides them with shelter and fuel; the 
mother cooks the food, shapes the clothing, 
keeps the house in order, cares for the chil- 
dren. As society advances, man’s work 
soon becomes sub-divided; one raises the 
grain, not only for his own family but for 
many others; another keeps many sheep, 
and supplies wool for the community; an- 
other builds the houses; others provide fuel, 
while still others transport it. Thus even 
the poorest man becomes free to devote 
himself to that particular calling for which 
he is best fitted; but the mother still cooks, 
sews, keeps the house, cures for the chil- 
dren. She may have devoted years of her 
young life to fitting herself for a teacher, 
she may have met with great success in her 
chosen culling; but she ‘arries—let her 
cook and sew! She may have thoroughly 
learned a trade by which she can earn a 
comfortable support; she marries--let her 
cook and sew! Even if she belongs to the 
exceptional few who need not do these 
things themselves, yet she needs an experi- 
mental knowledge of these and other house- 





for whose training in their all-important 
work society provides no adequate means. 

Is there anything in the eternal fitness of 
things which restricts the additional cccu- 
pations of mothers to the branches of nee- 
dle-work and cooking? In that case, it 
would seem that a wise and beneficent Cre- 
ator should bave limited her capacities and 
aspirations to these ends. Surely it is not 
so! the fault is not in God's plan of crea- 
tion, but in man’s plan of society. To 
those limitations which woman's oftice of 
child-bearing, freely and gladly assumed, 
places upon her, she will cheerfully and 
gladly submit; but with this exception she 
surely has a right to ask that social lifemay 
be so arranged that she may, like her broth- 
er, choose for herself that life of useful- 
ness or profit to which gifts and inclina- 
tions point. 

There is one consideration which seems 
not to have occurred to those who claim 
that God made women to be wives and 
mothers only, and that their education 
should be directed towards that end. If 
this earth continues to be the home of the 
human race, must there not come a time 
when it will be covered with a population 
as large as it isabletosupport? Itis doubt- 
less true that it will be made to produce 
many more of the necessaries of life than 
it now does, that literally ‘‘the desert shall 
rejvice and blossom as the rose;” but, on 
the other hand, the progress of science, and 
the substitution in internal disputes of peace- 
able arbitration for wars, will prevent an 
enormous waste of human life. Many gen- 
erations will pass away before it can be suid 
that the limit of human population upon 
the earth is reached, but it will take ages so 
to educate mankind that they will submit to 
this necessity. The elevation and inde- 
pendence of women will be a most impor 
tant factor in accomplishing this result, and 
may it not be that He who sees the end 
from the beginning is already moving the 
minds of men to accomplish His purposes? 
Some who muke themselves interpreters of 
God's will, may really be mistaking His 
purposes and hindering His plans. The 
Master himself blamed those in His day 
who could not ‘discern the signs of the 
time.” F. E. B. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Lona Lire anp HowTo Reacu Ir. By 
Joseph G Richardson, M. D., Professor 
ot Hygiene io the University of Pennsy!l- 
vania. Price 30 cents. For sale by Hall 
& Whiting. 

This little volume is one of a series of 
Hea'th Primers, edited by Dr. Keene, and 
published by Blakison & Co., Puiladelphia. 
It isa good sign, one full of promise for 
the future, that our great medical schools 
begin to recognize hygiene as an important 
science, and to appoint professors to give 
systematic instruction in it. hen our 
medical students shall be as thoroughly 
trained in the science and art of achieving 
and preserving health, as iu those of curing 
> a the gainto society will be incalcu 
able. 

As might be expected from its origin, 

this book is full of facts, condensed in style, 

accurate in detail. As one of a series, it is 
not iutended to cover the whole ground of 
hygienic science, but it has this great rec- 
ommendation, that all it gives »s true; there 
is no deductivn to be mde on account of 
one-sided theories, or fallacies, such as so 
often diminish the value of popular works 

on health, i 

It presents, in compact. form, a great 

amount of information with which every 

one should be familiar, but especially valu- 
able to women who are responsible for the 

health of homes and families. E. B. 


Wuat Girts Ouest To Know. By Mary 
J. Studley, M. D. Published by Funk & 
Wagoails, New York. ¥ 

This book contains the substance of the 
instruction in matters of health given by 
Dr. Studley to the students of the State 
Nermal School at Framingham, of which 
she was resident plivsician. It has the char- 
acter of easy, familiar talk, designed to in 
terest her young friends, and inspire them 
with good feelings and views upon the sub- 
ject, rather than that of a text book of facts 
and information. It derives its principal 
value froma the fact that Dr. Studley was a 
firm believer in the p:ssibility and duty of 
so regulating the details of every day life 
as to secure and pres:rve physical health 
and vigor, and that such # Course is essen- 
tial as a foundation for the higher moral 
and intellectual development. The enthu- 
siasm with which she held these views is 
reflected in her lectures. E. B. 








GUIDES FOR Scrence:TEacuina. No. VII. 
WorMs AND Crustacea. By Alpheus 
Hyatt. Ginn, Heath & Co., 138 Tremont 
Place, Boston. Price 35 cents. 

Tne Boston Society of Natural History 
has for a lung time exercised itself in for- 
warding scientific study in our schools, with 
a zeal and an energy hardly to be overstat- 
ed. Instruction is provided for teachers, 
suitable coliections of epecimens are sold 
at low rates, and valuable reports are loaned 
from the museum. This little book is the 
fifth of a series intended to supplement lec- 
tures given to teachers of the public schools 
of Buston. Not meant in any sense as text- 
books, the “Guides for Science Teaching” 
aim to suggest to the teacher ways in which 
she can lead her pupils to nse their eyes, to 
notice facts, and draw the scientific conclu- 
sions, thus working out for thermselves 
simple physical problems, and cultivating 





hold arts, in order to direct her servants, 


habits of of self-reliance and accuracy. In 





the present number, the common earth- 
worm is selected as a typical form of the 
group Vermes, the lobster as a typical crus- 
tacean, and each lesson is cuppeoer to be 
conducted with proper specimens before 
each student. Exch is made the object 
of acareful study. Methods of stimula- 
ting and directing our intelligent curiosity 
are proposed Information on points not 
likely tu come under the pupil’s vbservation 
is given, and finally these are compared 
with other members of their own Dia 
and variations from the type noticed. We 
commend the series heartily tu all teachers 
interested in the practical study of natural 
history. E. 0. P. 


For Grats. By Mrs. E. i. Shepherd. 
Published by Fowler & Wells, New York. 
This volume is designed to give the infor- 

mation on special points of physiology and 

hygiene, that is required by young women 
arriving at the age when they assume the 
care of their own health, and later upon the 
duties of wives and mothers. The spirit of 
the book is good. The feviiog vi the wri- 
ter om tue duties women owe to themselves, 
on work, on the relations of men and wo 
men, are just, and better than is often the 
case in works written by greater medical 
authority. But the physiology and the 
medical views are crude, inaccurate, and 
exnggerated; and the book, like so many 
popular works of the kind, is a compound 
of right feeling and shallow knowledge, 
calculated to do both harm and good. 

E. B. 


THE TREATMENT OF COMMON ACCIDENTS 
AND Diseases. By Dawson W. Turner. 
Published by Macmillan & Co., New 
York. For sale by Williams & Co. 
Price 25 cents paper, 50 cents cloth. 

The fact that this Treatise is reprinted 
from the eighth London edition, and the fa- 
vorable notice of it in many medical jour- 
pals, would seem to indicate that it is good 
of its kind. It certainly has the merit of 
brevity and clearness of statement, 

The principal use of such a work is first 
to prevent injudicious action in such emer- 
gencies as it deals with. Secondly, to give 
plain directions for the first care, such as 
the mode of handling and moving injured 
persons—the first application to burns—the 
modes of checking bleeding, of keeping up 
failing strength, etc. These directions 
should be full and,simple. Beyond that 
directions for treatment are necessarily un- 
satisfactory, because effective treatment 
implies the skill to examine accurately the 
condition in each case and adapt treatment 
to it. Only a skilled attendant can do this, 
and directions for treatment to be carried 
out by the unskilled must necessarily be 
only general and temporizing, not the best 
for any particularcase. The defect in this, 
as in most works on emergencies is, that 
the first elementary introduction in simple 
things, which would be useful to the inex- 
perienced in face of sudden need, is not fully 
enough given, while the directions for treat- 
ment go farther than it would be wire to 
carry them in any case where physicians 
are within reach. E. B. 


Pro AND Con or SPELLING Rerorm.. By 
Prof. O. E. Vaile. Edited by Eliza B. 
Burnz, a vice-president of the American 
Spelling Reform Association. Burnz & 
Co., 24 Clinton Place, New York. Price 


10 cents. 

This little pamphlet contains the princi- 
pal arguments for and against the adoption 
of a revised spelling; a subject which is 
engaging the minds of some of our best 
thinkers, and which may well claim the at- 
tention of all who are in favor of popular 
education. Prof. Vaile fearlessly states 
the objections against a revision on etymolo- 
gical, historical and pecuniary grounds. and 
answers them conclusively. The pecuniary 
argument may perhap* weigh with many 
in this money-making day. On this point 
Prof. Vaile says: ‘Look at the matter of 
printing. Simply omitting silent letters, 
six per cent. of the number of letters is 
saved, consequently saving six per cnt, of 
type-setting and book making. Su»pose 
$70 000,000 is the annual cost of produc. 
tion in bovks, newspapers, and periodi als, 
and there would bea saving of $4 200.000. 
More than this. All this matter bas first to 
be written, and here our six per cent. sav- 
ing would come again.” But perhaps the 
**pro” which will do most to remove preju- 
dice is contained in the very opening lines 
of the address, where “Prof. Vaile quotes 
among the supporters of the movement a 
long jist of influential names, beginning 
with Max Miller, followed by W. E Glad- 
stone. Those who desire to help iu the in- 
auguration of this great educational reform 
are invited to conform their spelling to the 
following five rules, which are approved by 
both the English and American Spelling 
Reform Associations. 

1. Omit a from the digraf ea when pro- 
nounced as e-short, a3 in bed helth, ete. 2. 
Omit silent ¢ after a short vowel, as in hao, 
giv, ete. 3. Write f for pA in such words 
as alfubet, funtom, etc. 4 When a word 
ends with a double letter, omit the last, as 
in shal, clif, eg, etc. 5. Change ed final to ¢ 
where it as the sound of ¢ asin lusht, im- 
prest, etc, E. M. H. 


BUSINESS NOTLS. 


The Mt. Crroll] Seminary, Mt. Carroll, 
Carroll Co., Lilinois was incorporated in 
1852, found, iv 1853, and has been for the 
past Lwenty nine years under the charge of 
the same senior principal. It has uniform- 
ly held a high rank among institutions of its 
class, drawing a large ps from bear 
and distant localities. Its uates are in 
different sections, from New Eagland to 
California. During all the years uf business 
depression, and the diminished attendance 
of many schovls, and entire failure of some, 
this Seminary has enjoyed marked prosper- 
ity, and a steadily-increasing attendance, de- 
manding enlarged accommodations, which 
want has been met by the erection of a third 
addition of nearly the capacity of tue three 











previous buildings. It is furnished, with mod- 
ern improvements, as furnaces, with the 
most approved system of ventilation, gas- 
fixtures, bath-rvoms, with hot and cold 
water on every fluor, etc., etc. The location 
is delightful, and justly celebrated for its 
healthfulness, serious illness being almost un- 
known here. Ina period of over twenty- 
nine years, but two deaths among students 
have occurred (and those at an interval of 
over twenty years, both being from chronic 
disease for which they were under treat- 
ment when they entered the school.) Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore highly commends the 
school and its system of instruction. Write 
for ‘‘The Oread” and learn particulars. 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 


Ladtes—Use Nonpareil Bands in place of whale- 
bone in your dresres. They do not break off nor 
pinch through, but keep the ba-que down in the 

roper po-ition. Wholesale and retail at No. 9 

amilton place, opp. Park St.Church. MISSES T. 
A. & A. M. DAY, Manf's. 











Florence asittiag Sithk.—Sead 3 cent 
stainp fur samples. Nunotack Silk Co,, Flor- 
ence, Mass. 








SORRENTO 
Wood Carving Rooms. 


163 TREMONT STREET. 





INLAID AND CARVED FRAMES, EASELS, 


and Light Furuiture, 
PLASTER CASTS AND METAL WORK. 


Entertaining Companions 


At the Seaside or among the Mountains. 


“BIRD BOLTS :” 


Shot on the Wing. By FRANCIS TIFFANY. 
Square 18n0. cloth, 75 cents, 


This little voume contains thirty-three short, 
spicy essays on a variety of topics. ranging from 
“The mrme of the Kitten” to ‘*The Ugiiness of 
the Individual.” They are witty, genial, entertain- 
ing, and something more; fo. Mr. Tiffany's end is 
not merely to amuse. His kindly satire always 
brings home some bit of practical wisdom, some 
helpful trath; and, after the reader has laughed hear- 
tily at the humor and absurdity, he ie constralned to 
adinit tuat “there isa good dealin that, after all’ 
It«snggestiveness makes it just the book to read 
aloud to a litte group of friends,on the rocks or 
under the trees, where it is desirable to mix talking 
with reading in equal parts. 


PAUL DREIFUSS : 


His Holiday Abroad. By JOHN W. ALLEN, JR., 
12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 





A delightful snmmer book of foreign travel, con- 
taining the observations and reflections of an old 
European traveler, with glimpses of the familiar life 
of an art student in Paris, discussions of recent 
French politics, etc. Toa rare power of close obser- 
vation, Mr. Allen adds the gift of felicitous expres- 
sion; and his vast fund of literary, artistic, and eci- 
oe knowledge makes nis very discursiveness at- 
tractive. 


A YEAR OF MIRACLE. 


A Poem In Four Sermons. By W. C. GANNETT. 
Square 18mo, Limp cloth, red edyves. Price 50 
cents, Extra cloth, heavy paper, fall gilt. Price 


$1.00. 

**his isan exquisite volame, every line of which 
emits a delicious fragrance. {t contains four ser- 
mons that are true poems, filled with rich truth. com. 
forting. instructin *, and at the same time charmin 
the spirit of the reader by the felicity and beauty o 
expression, Each topic in torn, ‘lrea-ures of the 
Snow,’ ‘Resurrection,’ ‘Fiowers,’ ‘The Harvest Se- 
cret,’ isthe doorway to a paiace of beauty, through 
which one goes with a seuee of gratitude to hin 
who thus points cut the undiscovered glories within 
the reach of atl This bo .k will make a choice pres- 
ent for one who appreciates the beauties in common 
things. The seasons will grow richer by its perasal.”’ 
—Christiau Union. 


THE WAY OF LIFE. 


By GEORGE S. MERRIAM. 16mo, gilt top. $°.00. 


“A religious book that satisfies alike the intellect, 
the heart, and the conscience.” The beauty of Mr. 
Merriam's thought, as well as his charming literary 
style, and, above all, his evidutit sincerit. and de- 
votedness, make this book a most delightful com- 
panivon for the quiet hours of the summer.”’ 


Any of nhove books mailed promptly to any ad- 
dress, postpaid, ou receipt of price by 


GEORGE H. ELLIS, Pub’r., 
141 Franklin Street, Buston. 


“american School Institute,” 


Established 18 5, 

Provides Fa:nilies and Schools with best Teachers. 
Represents Skilied Teachers wanting places. 
Gives parents information of good schools. 

Circulars, with details, and highest endorsemente, 
mailed fur postage. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, 
Secretary, 
7 East 14th, near Fifth Avenue, New York. 


“THE GOLDEN RULE,” 
“THE CHURCH MIRROR,” 
CONSOLIDATION. 











The publishers of the Gotpen Ree having pur- 
chased the Church Mirror. the latter will be discon. 
oe and consvlidated with the GoLpgeN Rue in 

uly. 

The actual average circulation of the Mirror for 
the past year was something over 5,000 copies. (See 
Rowell’s Directory, page 161. 

For GoLtpen Rue, see Aver’s Directory, pages 334 
one 633; and Hubbard’s Directory, pages 451 and 


ADVERTISING RATES, 


$150 an inch ot 12 lisies, 


Large or long time advertisements will be taken 
at lower rates. 

Advertisements taken direct, or through any re- 
liab’e ag: ncy. 

Sample paper s nt on application. 

We claim that the Gotpven Rois isa paying me- 
dium for legitimate adv riisemente. Humbuye are 
ane knowingly inserted in the GoLpgn RULE at any 


O pavetiecinnate must be received Tuesday forin- 
seriion. 
Send for an estimate. 
THE GOLDEN RULE, 
25 Congress street, Boston, Mass, 





Cc. H. ROTH, _ 


OPTICIAN, 47 West St 


. 
Attends personally to the testing of the Eyes om 
the fitting of Glasses on strictly scientific pr belles, 
Strabismus and Astigmatiem of the E) es accurat 
measured free of charge. A full line of superior 
Spsctacsen and Eyeglasses always on hand at reason- 
able prices. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & 60.'8 


Beef. WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonite. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE, 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CoO,, 
604 Washington 8t., cor. Bedford ftreet iw 


DRESS |A.T. Focc, 
REFORM l 5 Hamilton Place 


Boston, Mass, 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 


Soden St., Cambridgeport, Mass. 











People say linen there laste longer than at home, 


Mail postal for daily wagon, and tbus have a modern 
re lanndry practically at your own door, making 
ASHING DAY UNNECESSARY. 


Costume Mrs. FRIEND, 
Artist 25 Winter St., 


Room 15, Over Chandler's 
ot of references given as to style and quality of 
work. 


Stylographic Pens, 


Livermore 66 cccceeeoosooes $1.75 
Cross Pen Co, ** sescecse-seses 2,00 
Mackinnon Pen Iridium ...... ..... 4,00 
All the above styles are the short plain. If long 
and gold-mounten, price is higher. Sent post-paid, 
WARD & GAY, Stationers, 
184 Devonshire Street, Boston, 


Danner Revolving Bookcase 














The only perfect device for combining the smallest 
‘pace with the greatest convenicnce in she'lvin 
books. Now offered at poese so ‘ow that three ha 
red volumes can be shelved as cheaply ae in ordinary 
cases made by the carpevter. Seud for fully illustra- 
ted circular, or call. 


NE. SCHOOL FURNISHING C0. 


27 to 33 FRANKLIN ST. 
Mt. Carroll Seminarv 


CARROLL CO., ILL. 

Incorporated 1852 with its Musical Conseryatory, 
has original features peculiarly valuable. For thor- 
ough, practical, common-sense work it acknowledges 
= superior, “The Oread,’’ giving particulars, sent 

ree. 


NewYork Medical College & Hospital 
FOR WOMEN, 
No. 213 W.54th St., NewYork City. 


The regniar Winter Session (20th year) will com- 
mence Tuesday, October 3d, 1882, and continue 4 
weeks. Maily clinics will be held in the College,and 
the Hospital and D spensary adjoining give special 
advantages for practical studies unsurpassed by any 
other school In »adition, the large dui y clinics at 
the Ophthalmic Hospital avd the Ward's Ivland 
Femengete Hospital (weekly)-are open for all sta- 

entre, 

For further particulars and Circular, address 


MRS. J. G. BRINKMAN, M. D., Secretary, 
219 West 23d Street, N. ¥. City. 
SCISSORS wrvisirae 
you wait. by expée- 
tienced cutiers, at SMITH BROTHERS’ Cutlery 
Store. 49 Wa<hington Street. 


THE WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
OF BALTIMORE. 


126 N. Eutaw Street, 


ECTURES begin October 2d. 1882. Forcirculars 
or fuither information add: ers 
W. D. BORKES, M. D , Dean, 
152 W. Madiron +t. 


WEST NEWTON 
English and Classical School. 


Tne twenty-ninth year of this Family and Day 
School for boys and giris, will begin Wednesday, 
September 20, 1882. For particulars and catalogue, 
address NATH’L T. ALLEN, 


Wert Newton Mass. 


VASSAR COLLECE. 


PoveskKesrsir, N.Y. A complete college course 
for women, with Schoolsof Painting and Masic, and 


* Preparatory OE CALDWELL, B.D, President. 
LETTER 


Only 50 cts. Sent postpaid. ativergh® 
SCALE ounces, Wholesale aud retail. 


ed. Gusranteed accurate; never 
& GAY, Stationers, 184 Devonshire Street, Boston. 
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